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THE AGE OF USELESSNESS 
Channing Pollock 


Truly youth is being served today 
—but in tragic fashion for many 
no longer young. If you are 35 
or 40 or 45 years of age and you 
lose your job, do you know what 
your chances are of finding another? 
Doubtless you do know that many 
employers refuse to hire middle- 
aged persons, but is this sound 
economics or merely cruel prejudice? 
Surely it is a dreadful thing to 
learn that you have outlived your 
usefulness to our productive system 
when you have only just reached 
a comfortable maturity. Channing 
Pollock has made it his business to 
find out the facts in this situation, 
viewed everywhere with growing 
concern, and he sets them forth in 
an article you will not want to miss. 


The procession of New Dealers who 
have come and gone in high Admin- 
istration circles since March, 1933, 
is a long one. Many were called, 
but few have stuck it out. Harry 
Hopkins is not only the ranking 
veteran of this corps but, in spite 
of all the punishment he has taken 
on the firing line, he still retains 
the vigor and enthusiasm that fired 
the early days of the Administra- 
tion. In this he is unique. Hopkins’ 
administration of relief spending is 
so gigantic a job that, were it a 
nongovernmental enterprise, his 
name would be among the titans of 
finance, on everybody’s lips. As it 
is, he is known chiefly as a guy who 
passes out a lot of checks. Raymond 
Clapper, Scripps Howard’s crack 
Washington correspondent, describes 
the sort of man to whom the wield- 
ing of this power has been given. 


“Man has no quarrel with evolution 
so long as it is presumed to have 
been a struggle toward perfection 
which ended with his arrival.” In 
another of his pungent and witty 
essays, Mr. Bradley explores some 
of the egotistic fallacies that men 
have evolved in the course of their 
interpretation of the facts of nature. 
He is particularly critical of the 
“simple and sublime” theory that 
the earth belongs, by immortal 
destiny, to the nation of white men 
with the strongest army. 
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THE BOOK FORUM 


400 MILLION CUSTOMERS — Car! 
Crow (Harper, $3.00). 

POISONS, POTIONS, PROFITS — 
Peter Morell (Knight, $2.00). 

Do You WANT TO WRITE? — 
Margaret Widdemer (Farrar & Rinehart, 
$2.00). 

THE MAKING OF A SCIENTIST — 
Raymond L. Ditmars (Macmillan, $2.75). 

THE GONCOURT JOURNALS — 
Edited & translated by Lewis Galantiére 
(Doubleday, Doran, $3.50). 

THRE LIFE OF PAUL GAUGUIN — 
Robert Burnett (Oxford, $3.50). 

JONATHAN SWIFT — Bertram New- 
man (Houghton Mifflin, $3.50). 

THE EDUCATION OF H+Y¥+M*+A*N 
K+A*P*L+A‘N — Leonard Q. Ross (Har- 
court, Brace, $2.00). 

OLEANDER RIVER —G. B. Stern 
(Macmillan, $2.50). 

HE Dip NOT DIE AT MEYERLING 
— the autobiography of “R,” written in 
collaboration with Henry Lanier (Lippin- 
cott, $3.00). 


I the Japanese had asked advice 
from an American named Carl Crow, they 
might have saved themselves the present 
trouble of trying to shoot their way into 
China. No people on earth, says Mr. 
Crow, have the quintessential sales re- 
sistance of the Chinese. Before they 
accept anything, they test it for quality, 
price, and general usefulness. If it is 
found wanting, woe to the dealer (or 
diplomat) who offered it. Not even bul- 
lets, it appears, will induce them to adopt 
an article of doubtful value. Mr. Crow’s 
respect for and delight in Chinese habits 
of common-sense judgment come from 
his 25 years as head of an advertising 
agency in Shanghai. His 400 Million 
Customers is the whimsical, engaging rec- 
ord of adventures with merchants and 
prospective Oriental buyers of everything 
from pink pills to poker rules. In addition 
he has given us that rare thing, a loving 
and observant portrait of a people whose 
ways are not his own ways. 

With all the zest of Sherlock Holmes 
he notes his progress through the mystery 
of Chinese markets. Why, for instance, 
did second-hand horseshoes from Ham- 
burg sell, when identical horseshoes from 
New York could not find a single buyer? 
The answer is as logical, once you under- 
stand the Chinese, as it is fantastic. This 
and a hundred other astonishing prob- 
lems make the book a combination 
detective-story travel-romance. Through 
it all runs Mr. Crow’s own sly humor and 


practical wisdom. No more salty and il- 
luminating book on China is likely to 
appear in many a season. 


Liss canny than the Chinese ap- 
parently are American buyers, according 
to Peter Morell. “‘A little alcohol, a little 
water, some coloring matter, a large ad- 
vertising campaign, and you have it —a 
new, miraculous remedy.” This is the 
thesis of Poisons, Potions, Profits, a study 
of radio advertising which Mr. Morell 
has based on reports from Consumers 
Union. Consumer movements are not new 
to this country, as Tue Forum has had 
occasion to point out. The vast and suc- 
cessful Scandinavian consumers’ organiza- 
tions have given cumulative precedent 
and guidance to similar American groups. 
Among them is Consumers Union which, 
though it has nothing to sell, devotes it- 
self to advice on what to buy and what 
not to buy. 

Mr. Morell starts his book from an un- 
usual point of view. Rather than discuss 
advertising in a particular place like 
China or of a particular commodity like 
cosmetics, he anatomizes the whole tech- 
nique of radio ballyhoo. It is, he finds, the 
lineal descendant of medicine shows and 
their fraudulent cure-alls: streamlined 
snake oil poured on the ether waves. 
There are fireworks in his facts. He names 
names. And his themes — ‘‘The slender- 
izing way to death”’; ‘‘Some are hanged”’; 
“*Not a cure in a carload” — for all their 
irony lead somewhere. No Socrates he, 
speaking futile wisdom before he downs 
the hemlock offered by a legion of spon- 
sors. Though the products you are cajoled 
and crooned into buying are bad, says 
Mr. Morell, you need not lose heart. 
Knowing the enormous remedial energy 
native to us consumers, he draws up a 
hopeful, persuasive plan for making this 
country a safe place to shop in. 


Lesr you think all radio broadcast- 
ing is quackery, we cite you Margaret 
Widdemer, whose recent series of radio 
talks on the arts of authorship has been 
collected and enlarged into a volume 
called Do You Want to Write? In some- 
what the manner of a trusted but frank 
family doctor comes Miss Widdemer to 
cure your ailing stories and bring new 
ones into the world. Herself a novelist and 
poet, she has a warm and generous spirit 
about her craft. Its secrets, she believes, 
belong not to a small fraternity of the 
elect but to all who have genuine creative 
yearnings. That is, to the whole world of 
housewives, stenographers, bank pres- 


Important © 
New Fiction 


G. B. Stern 
OLEANDER 
RIVER 


With her expert skill, the author 
of Monogram, The Matriarch, etc., 
blends wit and humor, iron and ten. 
derness in this brilliant, romantic 
novel. Set in Provence, among the 
hills that border the Mediterranean, 
it tells the story of a tangled romance, 
and grows steadily more dramatic 
until the disclosure at the end. $2.50 


His Last Book 
John Drinkwater 


ROBINSON 
OF ENGLAND 


Just before his death last Spri 
John Drinkwater completed this 

on which he had been working for 
three years. This happily told story of 
Robinson Dare, his nephew, and two 
nieces, and their explorations of 
England, is an epitome of all that his 
country meant to the noted a 


For Poetry Lovers 


Sara Teasdale 


COLLECTED POEMS 


For the first time the ever pees 
poems of Sara Teasdale, who won 
wide recognition as a leading woman 
poet of her generation, have been 
collected into a single volume. $2.50 


Marya Zaturenska 


COLD MORNING SKY 


A new book of poems by the winner 
of the Shelley Award for 1934. Critics 
and poetry lovers alike have ac 
claimed the beauty and a 
of her work. $1 


THE TEN PRINCIPAL 
UPANISHADS 


" Put into English by 
Shree Purohit Swami 
and W. B. Yeats 


This selection from the famous philo- 
sophical songs of India, gives 
English reader those Upani 


which are most beautiful as literature | 
and most essential for the under- 


standing of Indian mysticism. $2 
at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
GO Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Luhan’s 
EDGE OF 
TAOS DESERT 


How Mabel Dodge, cosmopolitan hos- 
tess and friend to the ‘‘Movers and 
Shakers’’ of two continents, discovered 
Taos and the Southwest and broke off 
from her former life. Against that vital 
and colorful New Mexican background, 
midst growing friendships with the 
Indians, values changed and brought a 
new sense of reality. And finally, here 
is the intensely personal and happy 
story of Tony Luhan, whose wife 
Mabel Dodge was to become. 
Illustrated with photographs, $3.00 


Catherine Carswell’s 


THE TRANQUIL 
HEART 


A Portrait of Giovanni Boccaccio. 
Boccaccio’s Decameron continues to 
entertain after 600 years, but its popu- 
larity has obscured Boccaccio himself as 
a great figure, active and famous in his 
day. Here is a picture of one of the most 
attractive men who ever lived, who 
helped lay the foundations of European 
literature, European thought, European 
love. $3.00 


Virginia Woolf's 
THE YEARS 


Her most popular and widely praised 
novel, now in its ninth large printing. 


$2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 


The Book Forum 


idents, factory hands who have plots and 
ideas but no encouragement. (You would 
be amazed at how many of the stories 
you read were written by people with just 
such full-time jobs.) 

Miss Widdemer makes, however, no 
promises of best sellers overnight. Starting 
with a plan of self-analysis for the be- 
ginner, she leads on through early practice 
work to as clever and sensible a lot of 
checks, tests, and methods as you could 
ask for. 


W: commonly expect a scientist to 
be impersonal, but when that stern virtue 
extends over into the realm of autobiog- 
raphy most of us turn gingerly away. 
Not so, however, with Raymond L. Dit- 
mars’ Making of a Scientist. A more apt 
title might have been My Science in the 
Making, but it would be hard to conceive 
any warmer, more colorful treatment of 
the material. 

Naturalists, we are reminded by this 
book, are one up on others of the fact-find- 
ing clan. They deal with flowers, animals, 
weather — not ions or invisible rays. 
They travel and can mix adventure with 
data. These advantages all naturalists 
have, but Dr. Ditmars has still another. 
He can write — and not only about the 
reptiles that have been the basis of his 
fame. Volcanoes, hurricanes, Civil War 
battles, fire engines, giant vampire bats — 
these and a thousand other things have at 
one time or another been studied by this 
perennial enthusiast. Learning, knowing, 
and discovering still more are his passions. 
As if he, a great herpetologist, were afraid 
of being called narrow, his book becomes 
a kind of inspired argument for wide and 
scattered interests. Digging first here and 
then there has deepened the bed of his 
river and by no means dissipated its flow. 
Largely by emphasizing the material he 
has delved into, Dr. Ditmars makes the 
gusto of his intense life contagious. 


Tue scene is the American N ight 
Preparatory School for Adults; the hero, 
a delectable gentleman who insists on 
signing himself in colored crayon with a 
sprinkling of asterisks. The result as 
narrated by Leonard Q. Ross is The Ed- 
ucation of H*y*m*a*n K*a*p*l*a*n. Mr. 
Kaplan is the kind of pupil who strikes 
terror to any teacher’s soul — he thinks 
for himself. With consummate logic, Mr. 
Kaplan believes that the opposite of new 
is second hand; that the superlative of 
good is foist class; that a proper conjuga- 
tion would be “fail, failed, bankropt.” 
But it is as interpreter of Shaksbeer that 
Mr. Kaplan shines with his most blinding 
light. The poet, he maintains, is a pes- 
simist “because is life pessimist also.” In 
fact, “‘life is a tale told by idjots, dat’s all, 
full of fonny sonds an’ phooey!” The Edu- 
cation is no mere nonsense book — it is 


Hau Kay ! ! “a genius of tan- 
guage named Kaplan is the protagonist 
of the season's funniest book.’ — 
Herschel Brickell, N. Y. Post. **One of the 
best mirth-provoking characters in the 
fiction based on mispronunciation.’’— 
Harry Hansen, N. Y. World-Telegram. 
““He has become an established institu- 
tion. It is hard to imagine a world 
without him.""—Joseph Wood Krutch, 
The Nation. $2.00 


The Education of 
H‘Y'*M'‘A‘N 
K*‘A*P*L*‘A‘N 


by Leonard Q. Ross 


“The best Saroyan’” 
LITTLE 
CHILDREN 


by William Saroyap 
“His third and best volume,”’ says 
Sterling North, Chicago Daily News, of 
the new book by the author of ‘’The 
Daring Young Man on the Flying 
Trapeze."’ “The best of the amazing 
Saroyan’s amazing books.’’—Loes An- 
goles Times. $2.50 


Dorothy Canfield’s 
FABLES for 
PARENTS 


Dorothy Canfield’s warm understand- 
ing of the life of children, and their 
relation to parents and grandparents, 
made these stories from her recent work 
so popular that a book of them was 
demanded. $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 





THE LAMENT 
FOR THE 
DEATH OF A 
BULLFIGHTER 
And Other Poems 
by Federico Garcia Lorca 


With a translation by A. L. Lloyd. With 
text and translation on facing pages, this 
beautiful volume will help English- 
speaking readers to learn something of 
the great Spanish poet —the greatest 
for centuries in the opinion of many 
critics — recently shot in Spain. $2.50 
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classic laughter worthy to follow in the 
footsteps of the writer Mr. Kaplan knew 
as Mocktvain. 


Canana’s quints or a convention of 
identical twins are always good for a few 
inches of type in any paper. By the same 
token, single personalities which dwell 
simultaneously in two bodies are worthy 
of public notice. Such were the brothers 
Edmond and Jules Goncourt, whose 
Journals, after 50 forbidden years, are 
just now published in English. Once when 
far into maturity, these twin spirits noted 
in their joint diary that not even a woman 
had ever kept them apart for as much as 
80 hours. Entries in their unique day book 
run the whole gamut of oneness. “We 
sprang hastily out of bed. . . . We moved 
into the dining room and sat down. 
. .- In a moment of despair over our 
health. . . .” These are characteristic. 

Plays the Goncourts wrote together — 
and realistic novels and nostalgic history 
and skeptical essays. But their greatest 
combined genius lay in storing up a 
minute record of exquisite boredoms, de- 
lectable mistresses, impertinent bons mots. 
Suave anecdotes by the score made the 
Journals unpublishable during the life- 
time of certain notables whom the 
brothers sketched with such wit and keen 
observation. From the ascension of Na- 
poleon III to the ascendance of the Com- 
mune, urbanity thrived in drawing rooms 
swung tenuously between two great social 
upheavals, These are the years of the 
Journals, which in Lewis Galantiére’s 
translation lose no bit of the sheen and 
finish of their epoch. Petty, many of the 
notations in this surprising volume, but of 
their kind perfect. As a touchstone to 
their perverse book, take this from the last 
page: Edmond, medical evidence to the 
contrary notwithstanding, firmly believed 
his brother died of “the labors of art, a 
travail of style.” Be that as it may, the 
Journals are amusing precisely because of 
this suicidal fixation on le mot juste. 


Adnoruzr Frenchman whose idio- 
syncrasies enhance a hard-earned reputa- 
tion is Paul Gauguin. Paradoxes were the 
stuff of his career. He came peacefully into 
the world in a year of political upheaval 
(1848) and died in utter torment on an 
idyllic South Sea island. He prospered on 
the Bourse but chose instead the insecur- 
ity of Bohemia. Though dark-skinned — 
he was part Peruvian — Gauguin chose 
a fair-haired Dane for a wife. 

Centering attention on the very com- 
plex problem of Gauguin the Man, his 
biographer, Robert Burnett, leaves esti- 
mates of the brash-colored canvases to 
another pen. He has found more than 
enough to make full narrative out of 
scores of escapades which in reality were 
only escapes. Gauguin fled more than 


once from Paris to the beloved backwan. 
ness of Brittany. Day laboring on th 
Panama Canal marked another station 
his long retreat. Then Martinique, Tahiti 
and finally his House of Carnal Pleasuy 
the home he built in the Marquesy 
Islands. 

A pendulum swinging always betweq 
extremes, the great impressionist painte 
had likewise an inner stability whig 
made him a genius. He was decidedly mon 
than an aesthetic freak in a side show 
be stared at. And Mr. Burnett has learng 
the exact quantities in which his respet 
for Gauguin should be leavened wit 
science — and humor. 


A\noruer and equally full record d 
a furious life is Bertram Newman’s Jm, 
athan Swift. Raconteur, satirist, misap. 
thrope, Tory poet, Swift was at the sam 
time, as any schoolboy knows, a fearles 
defender of the oppressed Irish 
Few greater shapers of English prose eve 
lived and few greater contradiction 
These facts, the many touching a 
troubling surmises about Swift’s neve 
consummated loves, his eternally thwarted 
ambitions, are the solid material wih 
which Mr. Newman has builded his bi 
ography. Swift was a pillar of Anglicw 
orthodoxy, and yet he wrote some of tk 
most foul obscenity in English. He wa 
fabulously independent, yet he cou 
grovel before mediocrity when it hal 
power. But never, it seems, could he # 
the proper obeisance at the right time ts 
get the preferments and advancement k 
so much desired. 

The long and short of it is that Swit 
was highly neurotic. Mr. Newman, wh 
is not carried away by recent scientii 
estimates of the cause of Swift’s ultima 
insanity, nevertheless includes valuabk 
medical and psychological data. Vat 
original contributions to Swift scholarship 
are outside the author’s purpose, as is aij 
vulgar emphasis on the sensational. Lit 
his subject, Mr. Newman prefers th 
conventional to the novel when it coms 
to a question of values. And, again in th 
Swift tradition, he writes clear, firm prot 
Not being primarily contentious, the w 
ume will stir fewer battles among & 
bookworms than some biographies hat, 
and, being careful, it will command mud 
respect. 


Ocz in a while there comes along 
novel that leaves any but the most 
transigent reader warm with satisfacti 
G. B. Stern’s Oleander River is one 
these. After two whirlwind pages t 
promise a secret plot, the story takes 
surprising and rather delightful turn 
leeward with young love in cottage 
castle on the south coast of France. 
English families, a wild French doctor, 
a grandiose gardener are the people M 
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Stern guides with surety through difficult 
times. Her romance is touched always 
with mystery, and no sober inquiry into 
human relationships goes without its 
counterpoint of subtle fun poking. This 
isnot the greatest of Miss Stern’s novels, 
but we should be willing to wager it is the 
one she loves the best. 


Prnnars you have a neighbor with 
astrong undershot jaw and a willful upper 
lip. Perhaps he is urbane, polyglot, in 
gme indefinable way mysterious. He once 
had a connection with a laboratory and is 
now @ successful businessman. Perhaps, 
then, he is a Hapsburg in mufti, the much 
fabled, almost fabulous son of Crown 
Prince Rudolph, grandson of Emperor 
Franz Joseph. Last year Louis Adamic 
took one of the hundred legends about this 
mapparent heir to the throne of Austria- 
Hungary and turned it to fiction in The 
Cradle of Life. Now the whole complex of 
geculation is resolved — and by no less a 

than the long lost prince himself. 

He Did Not Die at Meyerling, written in 
collaboration with Henry Lanier, gives a 
melodramatic but documented account 
that is at once a biography of Prince 
Rudolph, an autobiography of “R,” his 
sn, and a potpourri of amazing anec- 
dotes. Rudolph never took his own life in 
the hunting lodge at Meyerling. The 
carefully staged sham suicide, complete 
with a body resembling his own, was 
designed to give this unhappy crown 
prince freedom from public life. An Amer- 
ican doctor who arranged the scene had 
previously adopted Rudolph’s legitimate 
wn. The interweaving lives of the father 
the boy, the doctor — who was also a sort 
of free-lance spy — make a fascinating 
study in international intrigue and in the 
psychology of royalty born too late to 
nile. “R.” lives, for instance, as an ardent 
American citizen, while feeling every 
inch a Hapsburg; he loathes war yet be- 
lieves in strict military discipline; he rails 


Henry Lanier chronicles ably and with 
just the proper bit of drama. His trade- 
mark on a work has the effect of taking a 
- in what might otherwise seem a tall 


M. L. ELTING 








(Courtesy The Publishers’ Weekly) 








The Arts, by Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon (Simon & Schuster, $3.95). A story 
df all branches of the arts — painting, 
wehitecture, music, etc. — through all 
petiods of history. 

Europa in Limbo, by Robert Brif- 
fault (Scribner, $2.75). Some of the char- 


at Napoleon but condones Hitler. All this | text 


NEWS of New Books| ™: 


vir} 


acters from Europa reappear in this novel, 
which covers the period from the outbreak 
of the World War through the triumph of 
bolshevism in Russia. 

The Geod Seciety, by Walter Lipp- 
mann (Little, Brown, $3.00). The noted 
columnist sums up 25 years of thought on 
the subject of government. 

Heyday in a Vanished World, 
by Stephen Bonsal (Norton, $3.50). A 
newspaper correspondent for James Gor- 
don Bennett and the old New York Herald 
relates his experiences on a roving com- 
mission in Europe in the late nineteenth 
century. 

John Cornelius, by Hugh Walpole 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50). The story of 
a great English writer, who is, presum- 
ably, Walpole himself. 

General Chiang, Kai-Shek. by 
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rival general. 

The Red Pony, by John Steinbeck 
(Covici-Friede, $10.00). Limited edition 
of a childhood story by Steinbeck. 

The Memoirs of Sir Renald 
Storrs (Putnam, $5.00). The autobiog- 
raphy of a great English colonial adminis- 
trator and authority. 
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IT BELONGS TO MAIN STREET 


—and to every other street in this country- Everybody uses the telephone- Over 


300,000 people operate the business- And more than twice that number own it. 
The interests of all are the same. Good telephone service—good 


wages—and a fair return to the owners- 
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Better Local Government 


Editorial Foreword 


Wx DEMOCRACY gets clogged up it 
7 has to yield to efficiency. 
_ Local government throughout America today 
is groping toward efficiency and away from 
that ramshacklism which was the shoddy col- 
lapse of democratic principles. The old system 
allowed one half the village to employ the 
other half to play politics for it. The officials of 
‘the village were overlapped by those of the 
county, the State, the federal government. 
They were elected on the basis of their political 
convictions — say about trade with China — 
father than their ability to see that the munici- 
pality was served with pure milk. Small local 
units duplicated the fire stations, waterworks, 
"and other services of their next-door neighbors. 
The popular horse-and-buggy form of munic- 
Npal government in the United States is the 
Mayor-city-council formula. In early days the 
‘council attended to the policing and street- 
cleaning and what little else the taxpayers de- 
‘manded, whereas the mayor appeared in his 
top hat for formal occasions. As the demand for 
public services expanded and parks, water, 
® schools, transportation, courts, 


to disorder and confusion as well as to graft, 
crime, and municipal bankruptcy. 


Two NEW PATTERNS 


By recent years two new types of city 
government have emerged to challenge mayor- 
and-council. They are government by commis- 
sion and government by city manager. Com- 
mission government received its impetus from 
the City of Galveston. Before the tidal wave of 
1900, Galveston had not enjoyed an enviable 
reputation for civic behavior. The tidal wave 
gave the citizens an opportunity to clean house. 
A new charter was drafted and approved by the 
legislature, placing administration in the hands 
of five commissioners. These commissioners 
were exemplary citizens, not experts. Each be- 
came responsible for a city department, but he 
delegated the executive work to an employee 
with technical qualifications. On the first wave 
of enthusiasm Galveston achieved a new high 
in government. The city became beautiful, and 
its finances clean. 

However, other cities did not rush to imitate 
the Galveston model. The 


hospitals became duties of 
® the city fathers, the mayor 
i) was saddled with heavy ex- 
® ecutive tasks. Changing the 
) reins of responsibility every 
two years and putting them 
in the hands of a green politi- 


Cian was a biennial invitation 


In the editorial foreword for Septem- 
ber, it was stated of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps that “the chief 
objection to army management is the 
fear that the camps may some day be 
used for military training, which is 
not probibited.” Military training in 
the CCC camps is strictly forbidden, 
and this sentence should bave read, 
“which is now probibited.” 


proposition sounded too au- 
tocratic. In 1907, Des Moines 
modified the Galveston com- 
mission setup by instituting 
democratic checks and bal- 
ances — recall, initiative, ref- 
erendum. The Des Moines 
Commission Plan did become 
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popular, and was adopted by some 500 cities. 

But the commission form of local govern- 
ment received a setback when bosses came out 
of hiding again and named the commissioners. 
Commissions were succeeded in popularity by 
the city-manager plan. This system received 
its national imprint when it was adopted by 
Dayton, Ohio, in 1913. By 1936, at least 436 
American cities were operating under city- 
manager systems. Several larger cities had 
tried it but not the very Jargest. By the city- 
manager plan the citizens elect a small council 
on a nonpartisan ticket. The council elects one 
man to manage the city according to its in- 
structions. He is the best man they can get for 
the money at home or abroad. One of the most 
famous city managers is C. A. Dykstra of Cin- 
cinnati, who has recently become President of 
the University of Wisconsin. The economies 
effected by the city-manager cities, the beauti- 
fication of public works, the improvements in 
the schools, the enhancement of the municipal 
bonds, the decrease in crime, and the splendid 
way in which city-manager cities rode out the 
depression are matters of public knowledge. 

The profession of city manager has become 
a technical pursuit apart from politics. Witness 
the career of one city manager who served suc- 
cessively six cities on salaries rising from 
$3,600 to $20,000. 

In New Jersey the chaos of units, of fiscal 
embarrassments and overlapping jurisdictions, 
is now being studied by the Princeton Local 
Government Survey. This survey is set up by 
Princeton University under the chairmanship 
of President Harold W. Dodds. A corps of ex- 
perts is compiling facts and recommendations 
under the direction of Dr. John F. Sly, who 
recently assisted West Virginia in reorganizing 
State and local government. Free pamphlets of 
a graphic character relating to local budgets, 
joint services, and personnel are being placed at 
the disposal of the public. 

New Jersey is run and overridden by 565 
municipalities — exclusive of 21 counties and 
a host of ad boc authorities. Budgets that bal- 
ance within the requirements of sound fiscal 
practice are the exception. Except for water, 
sewers, and a few school districts, there is very 
little effort toward the pooling of public serv- 
ices. Such is the duplication that anyone en- 
tering New Jersey at the entrance of the Hol- 
land Tunnel may be confronted by police 
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officers representing any one of five overlapping 
jurisdictions. 

It is to be hoped that, without undue inter. 
ference with local democracy, the State of New 
Jersey will soon set up a State advisory com- 
mission which ‘will supply local units with re- 
straints and guidance in the direction of a more 
complete expression of local self-government. 


LA GUARDIA 


0: January I, 1934, Fiorello La Guardia 
became Mayor of New York City, the most 
complicated of all local government units in 
America. Thomas Edison used to say that 
American efficiency broke down when it at- 
tempted to cross the Hudson River into Man- 
hattan. Slowly but surely New York has been 
reforming. Relics of the old horse-and-buggy 
type of administration by mayor and council or 
aldermen still persists, but the real power is 
vested in a smaller group, the board of estimate, 
in which the mayor has three votes. The city 
also co-ordinates certain services with neighbor- 
ing jurisdictions. Thus we see the three types 
of recent municipal reform — commission, 
city manager, co-operation — modified in this 
greatest American local unit. 

But the exercise of reform depends on per- 
sonality, and that La Guardia has supplied 
with his clean leadership, practical, two-fisted, 
happy, imaginative. In appointing technical 
heads of departments he has not asked what 
party ticket they voted or even whether they 
were citizens of New York. Filth has been 
swept from the streets, and graft from the mar- 
kets. Parks and playgrounds, health centers, 
art exhibitions and public music, cheap foods 
and fresh fruits are evidence of his devoted 
management and presence in every precinct of 
the city. Within two years the bonds of the 
City of New York, which were selling as low as 
$76 for a $100 bond, advanced, on the wave of 
public confidence in the management of the 
city, to $121. 

Under their new charter this autumn the 
people of New York will inaugurate the experi- 
ment of electing their aldermen by propor- 
tional representation. They will apparently 
also have an opportunity to make a new record 
by re-electing for the first time a reform mayor. 
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La Guardia Will Win 


by SUTHERLAND DENLINGER 


Drawing by S. Robles 


ee GooD FOLK who still hold, in the 
face of discouraging evidence to the contrary, 
that the world spirals upward — that progress 
is not restricted to automatic machine guns, 
poison gases, and methods for the suppression 
or elimination of minorities — may glean sorely 
needed reassurance from the returns in the 
coming municipal elections in New York City. 

Prophecy is a risky business. But it is a busi- 
ness on which, in our cockeyed time, almost 
anyone is prepared to embark, and who am I 
to stand out against a trend? Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, the short, swart, and sartorially 
sloppy genius who brought to City Hall the 
most poetic name and the most difficult dispo- 
sition in all its long history, will — barring an 
act of God — be re-elected mayor. 

Believe this (and your belief will be shared, 
secretly and sadly, by many of the stalwarts 
who beat dutifully on the big drums of a de- 
moralized and disunited opposition) and you 


must admit the possibility of progress. For La 
Guardia, should he achieve a second term, will 
have established a record unique in the annals 
of this largest and most careless and cynical 
of cities. 

Back at the turn of the century Seth Low, 
a fusionist and reformer who suffered the usual 
fate of fusionists and reformers and was booted 
out at the end of his first term, analyzed philo- 
sophically the reasons for his defeat. When he 
first ran, reasoned Mr. Low, his had been a 
platform against vice, and everyone was in- 
terested in vice. Two years later, however, his 
platform of necessity was “a program of pro- 
virtue” — and nobody, he remarked wistfully, 
was interested in virtue. 

The son of an army bandmaster who is mak- 
ing an almost arrogantly independent bid for 
another four years at the head of a $5,600,000- 
a-day business would probably not put it so 
naively, but that’s his program, too. Positive 
virtue! “] want,” he said, “to find out whether 
the City of New York really wants a nonpoliti- 
cal, nonpartisan administration.” 


POSITIVE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


HAE resroren the city’s credit, wrecked 
under Tammany; he filled the city departments 
with “career” men and established a policy of 
promotion by merit, even to appointive offices; 
he attacked and destroyed rackets; he struck 
out at the political fixers who had acted as 
middlemen in the citizen’s contact with the 
municipal government; he reorganized the serv- 
ices and the administration of relief. 

Under his regime, technicians were placed 
in charge of the vital work of health and sani- 
tation; such racketeer-ridden, inefficient or- 
ganizations as the Department of Markets were 
rehabilitated. He did not care where he found 
his men, so they were the men he wanted; when 
necessary he went outside of the city for them, 
and he was utterly indifferent to their politics. 
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In this last fact of La Guardia’s indifference 
to the politics of his appointees lies an explana- 
tion for the coldness with which the leaders of 
the Republican machine responded to his 
second candidacy. On the surface, their lack of 
enthusiasm would seem extraordinary. Why 
should a party so discredited and bedraggled, 
the seat of its pants worn thin from many 
beatings, not leap at such an opportunity as 
the Mayor presented? What was wrong with a 
man who combined the popular virtue of 
genuine liberalism-with the ability to get along 
with citizens’ budget commissions and taxpayer 
organizations? A man who had re-established 
municipal finances, completed a great city- 
owned subway system, replaced antiquated 
trolleys with busses (recall the Walker Admin- 
istration and the “bus deals’”’?) fought to sub- 
stitute modern, low-cost housing for firetrap 
tenements? 

The thing that was wrong, one suspects, was 
the failure of the Mayor to distribute patronage 
to the politicians of the Republican machine. 
For a politician is a politician, whether he owe 
allegiance to Tammany or to the Republican 
boss or to James Aloysius Farley. 

La Guardia had another conception of loy- 
alty. He had spoken of it time and time again 
during his campaign, but the machine politi- 
cians did not believe him. Their astonishment 
and chagrin when the jobs wete not forth- 
coming were pitiful to behold; starved, their 
organizations withered and died. The Little 
Flower (Fiorello) did not care. 

It was not mere planless idealism. The fierce 
little fellow at City Hall is as practical, in his 
way, as the most astute of Tammany leaders 
(in the days when Tammany leaders were 
astute). Disdaining the regimented allegiance 
of a machine, with its district clubs and its 
feudal structure, he reached out toward great 
blocs. 


SMART VOTE GETTER 


BBy veep and word he appealed to labor; 
to the great, inert middle-class mass which 
could be won by honesty and economy; to the 
hundreds of thousands who, victims of the 
depression, were forced to subsist on relief (it 
has been a long time since the last hunger 
march to City Hall). His tirades against Hitler 
and the Nazis sprang undoubtedly from deep 
feeling and conviction, but they were none the 
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less compelling arguments in his favor with 
the city’s tremendous Jewish population. And 
his distaste for Fascism did not prevent him 
from lending his presence to Italian mass meet. 
ings at which other speakers praised I] Duce, 

The tricks of the demagogue are his, al. 
though he works to another end. He is a tre. 
mendously forceful speaker, at his best when 
talking extemporaneously. To see him in action; 
black hair tousled, perspiration rolling down 
cragged face, arms outstretched from stumpy 
body for lectern thumping or gesticulation, is 
to view a blending of volcano and typhoon. 

Occasionally the dynamic passion which 
rules La Guardia slops over into impulsive, 
ill-considered speech or action. Extremely sen- 
sitive, he has been a terror to many a working 
newspaperman from the very moment of his 
election. For a good part of the vacation cruise 
which followed the 1932 campaign he refused 
to speak to them, and there have been many 
periods since when His Honor was at outs with 
Room Nine, the reporters’ den at City Hall. 

Nevertheless there are few, even among 
those who have suffered most from his tan- 
trums, who do not admit, however grudgingly, 
that he has been the best mayor the city has 
ever had. They know his prodigious drive, his 
burning sincerity; they have witnessed his 
phenomenal accomplishments. 

The Mayor’s short temper and quick anger 
have, because they make good copy, been over- 
emphasized. At times unjust, arrogant, over- 
bearing, it is nonetheless true that he retains 
the loyalty and affection of his aides. It was 
death, not quarrels, that cut into the ranks of 
his cabinet, taking from him a brilliant comp- 
troller in W. Arthur Cunningham, an able 
president of the Board of Aldermen in Bernard 
S. Deutsch. 

La Guardia had many quarrels with Deutsch, 
but they always ended in reconciliation. It 
takes fortitude to stand up to the Little Flower, 
but a man of fortitude can do it. When he is 
wrong he will, the heat gone out of him, admit 
it. 

There is a clue to the Mayor’s character in 
the fact that always, prior to his advent at City 
Hall, he had been in opposition — as a seven- 
term representative in Congress, as President 
of the Board of Aldermen. Fighting always for 
minorities, he learned thoroughly the technique 
of attack, and there were those — four years 
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LA GUARDIA WILL WIN 


ago — who said that he could learn no other. 
They were not wrong, but, as an administrative 
technique in a racket-ridden city, La Guardia’s 
method has been successful. 

The little man has had an astounding life 
and, since he is only 55, there are likely to be 
many additional chapters. Born on Varick 
Street in New York City of an Italian father 
and an Italian-Jewish mother, his boyhood 
spent in the Arizona army post at which his 
father was bandmaster, he passed examinations 
for the consular service at eighteen, served in 
Budapest and at Trieste, returned to complete 
a law course at New York University at night, 
working days as an interpreter on Ellis Island. 

His mastery of languages — he has Italian, 
French, German, Yiddish, a number of the Sla- 
vonic tongues — has stood him in good stead in 
polyglot Manhattan. His War record (he was a 
member of Congress when he went into the fly- 
ing corps, emerged a major after service on the 
Italian front) might also have aided him, except 
that he has consistently refused to exploit it. 

“T am not a soldier candidate,” he said 
when Sam Koenig, back in the immediate post- 
War days, persuaded him to run for president 
of the Board of Aldermen. “The fact that I am 
an aviator has nothing to do with my qualifica- 
tions for public office.” 

A completely charming person.when he is in 
the mood for it, the Mayor has made few new 
social contacts since taking office, and his pri- 
vate life remains what it has always been — a 
comfortable domesticity enlivened, occasion- 
ally, by the presence of old friends. With Mrs. 
La Guardia, a quiet, pleasant, intelligent 
woman who was once his secretary, and their 
two adopted children, he lives in a modest 
apartment on the upper reaches of Fifth Ave- 
nue — where that thoroughfare ceases to be an 
especially fashionable street. 

His capacity for work is terrific: his days are 
customarily sixteen hours long, and he is al- 
ways ready to extend them if necessary. Being 
mayor, of course, provides a deep channel for 
his enormous energies; the job is probably, in a 
fundamental sense, sheer pleasure. Unlike his 
predecessors, he is the whole show, a benevo- 
lent despot. 


NONPOLITICAL GOVERNMENT 


Tis 1s a fine thing for the town, as evi- 
denced in a thousand ways. But it raises a 


question — what is to come after him? He has 
always spurned political organizations, or used 
them for his own purpose — Republican, 
Democrat, Socialist — the labels mean nothing 
to him, and the leadership behind the labels 
even less. 

And yet, in America at least, public affairs 
are ruled by political parties, with concrete 
programs and a continuity of existence. When 
La Guardia steps down, how are the gains made 
under him to be safeguarded? 

There is no ready answer. The Mayor him- 
self says that “in the long run, nonpolitical 
government is here to stay,” and unquestion- 
ably the new city charter, with proportional 
representation on the council which is to re- 
place the piratical Board of Aldermen, is a step 
toward that end. 

No radical in the doctrinaire sense, La 
Guardia has an intense and genuine preoccupa- 
tion with the “little people” — with their 
needs and desires, their health and happiness. 
It manifests itself in a multitude of ways — in 
such remarks as his when a Tory mentioned 
“chiseling” on the relief rolls. 

“Of course,” snorted His Honor, “there is 
chiseling on relief, just as on income-tax re- 
turns. But no more on the one than on the 
other.” 

For some while now there has been no men- 
tion of his plan for a municipal power plant 
which was to furnish a “yardstick” for the 
rates of privately owned utilities. The initial 
threat brought about a $2,000,000 cut in 
New York’s own light bill; a repetition of it 
might result in a reduction for the private house- 
holder. 

Perhaps the most startling external change 
in the city since La Guardia took office, more 
striking than the new subways, the vanishing 
of the streetcar tracks, or the gigantic Tri- 
Borough Bridge, has been brought about by 
the creation of new parks and playgrounds and 
the rehabilitation of the old. Helped by federal 
funds, the city already has opened 253 new 
playgrounds, ten new swimming pools, three 
new zoos, and ten large parks. Like the city’s 
relief program, to insure which the Mayor 
abandoned his opposition to a sales tax, the 
achievements of the Park Department under 
the dictatorial Robert Moses (another of 
those with whom the Mayor has rows and rec- 
onciliations) should be as productive of votes 
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next November as Tammany’s traditional dole 
of coal and Christmas baskets. 

At the beginning of his administration the 
Mayor announced his intention of waging 
relentless war against “these breeders of crime, 
disease and death,” the firetrap tenements. He 
has kept that promise, never misses an oppor- 
tunity to point a moral when some horrid hovel 
burns or collapses with loss of life. 

Using W.P.A. labor, approximately 1,000 
condemned tenements have been demolished, 
and the Municipal Housing Authority, aided 
by federal funds, is constructing low-cost 
housing projects in various parts of the city. 

When the first of these projects, called First 
Houses, was in the planning stage, an opponent 
of the program remarked cynically that it 
would be “‘a cold day” when such a structure 
was completed. 

The Mayor, dedicating the finished build- 
ings on Third Street, Manhattan, one cold, 
wintry afternoon, recalled the remark, grinned, 
rubbed his hands together. “Well,” he said, 
“it is a cold day — and here we are!” 

La Guardia may lack suavity, but he has a 
Latin’s devotion to music and the arts. He 
appointed a municipal art commission, estab- 
lished a municipal art gallery, ranks “a munic- 
ipal art center, including an opera house, a 
symphonic concert hall, and a city auditorium,” 
along with transit unification on the sched- 
ule of unfinished business. 

He is a great lover of music, an irregular 
attendant at the summer symphony concerts at 
City College stadium. Every year he gets sea- 
son tickets to the Philharmonic symphony, 
goes when he can break away. Time was when 
he used to play the cornet himself, but he hasn’t 
had much opportunity for that sort of thing 
since going to City Hall. A congressman has 
more leisure than a mayor. 


RUSTY MACHINE OPPOSITION 


Da Guarota’s record has been such that 
his opponents in the coming campaign are hard 
put to it to devise attacks. All that they have to 
offer, in reality, is a return to the old political- 
machine methods, and even the reactionaries 
who resent some of La Guardia’s policies as 
“radical” do not want that. They have not 
forgotten the state of the city’s credit when he 
took over. 


This very lack of material will probably 
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make for an unusually bitter campaign, fea- 
tured by those appeals to racial, religious, and 
politico-economic prejudice which are always, 
unfortunately, factors in New York City elec. 
tions. Already the Hearst press has pointed out 
that La Guardia, gaining the support of the 
American Labor Party, gains also the support 
of the Communists. The implication is obvious, 
Actually, of course, the Mayor is as far re- 
moved from the Communist viewpoint as he is 
from that of the Nazis. 

The advent to the La Guardia line-up of 
Special Prosecutor Thomas E. Dewey as a 
candidate for district attorney of New York 
County (Manhattan) should be of incalculable 
benefit to the Mayor’s ticket. Few indeed have 
heard of Mr. Hal Hastings, the regular Demo- 
cratic candidate, while Mr. Dewey’s trium- 
phant warfare against racketeers and mobsters 
is known to all. 

No wonder there are jitters at The Hall. 
The loss of the district attorney’s office, one 
of the organization’s few remaining strong- 
holds, would be serious indeed. Without pat- 
ronage The Hall cannot live, and another four 
years of La Guardia might see its importance 
reduced to that enjoyed by such “marching 
societies” as the Mulligan Guards. 

But La Guardia’s most overwhelming ad- 
vantage — it cannot be overemphasized — lies 
in the disorganization, the lack of any concrete 
program, of the forces opposing him. Already 
party lines in this beginning campaign can be 
represented graphically only by a sort of insane 
crisscross, the result of internecine conflicts. 


TAMMANY VS. THE NEW DEAL 


Adxounp Senator Royal S. Copeland, 
running in both the Democratic and the Re- 
publican primaries, cluster all the groups fired 
by animosity toward progressive measures and 
toward a policy on labor which they deem radi- 
cal. To these the good Senator makes his appeal 
in such gestures as the promise that, if elected, 
he will create “a free police force” — presuma- 
bly a force to deal with picket lines and strike 
meetings in a fashion which La Guardia would 
not tolerate. Copeland’s only other bid for 
election, as this is written, was the indirect 
appeal to the Jewish vote contained in his 
charge that Supreme Court Justice Black had 
once been endorsed by the Ku Klux Klan. 

In a much better position to bid for the 
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Jewish vote, one would imagine, is former Jus- 
tice Jeremiah Titus Mahoney, Senator Cope- 
land’s New Deal (or Jim Farley) opponent for 
the Democratic nomination (it is one of the 
curiosities of the campaign that Mr. La Guar- 
dia also is staunchly New Deal so far as the 
federal government is concerned). Mr. Ma- 
honey, you may remember, as President of the 
Amateur Athletic Union, fought bitterly with 
Avery Brundage and the American Olympic 
Committee against American participation 
in the Berlin Olympics. He also, although it 
would be hard to tell why, is billed as a labor 
candidate. 

But Mr. Mahoney, while he isn’t overlooking 
any of the customary tricks or dodges, none- 
theless bases his candidacy solely on the issue 
of the New Deal, and if you think the New 
Deal is not an issue, especially, in New York’s 
mayoralty campaign, why that would just 
seem to be your misfortune. 

Another puzzle which adds to the panic be- 
hind the routine clamor of the clubhouses is 
the fact of Copeland’s dual candidacy. Former 
Justice Mahoney has announced that he will 
support the winner in the Democratic primary, 
but not the cagey Senator. Tammany’s district 
workers are worried, worried lest, should Cope- 
land win the G.O.P. primaries on what is 
essentially an anti-Roosevelt program but lose 
in the Democratic primaries, he might make 
his race as a Republican. 

In that event, they reason, La Guardia, run- 
ning on the American Labor, Fusion, and Pro- 
gressive tickets, would surely win, and where 
then would they look for jobs? 

Amusing proof of the demoralizing effect of 
the split in the Democratic ranks was the recent 
embarrassing failure of Dr. Copeland’s Brook- 
lyn campaign manager to recall the events of 
four years ago when La Guardia — after al- 
most everyone else, including Moses and Sea- 
bury, had turned it down — accepted the Re- 
publican-Fusion designation and made his 
successful race against Joseph V. McKee and 
John P. O’Brien. 

This zealous Brooklyn manager issued a 
broadside, calling the Copeland candidacy a 
rebuke to those Democratic insurgents who had 
supported McKee against O’Brien, the regular 
machine candidate. What he forgot was that 
his chief, the city campaign manager for Cope- 
land (a Mr. Benjamin F. Schreiber), had been 


one of McKee’s most active supporters back in 
1933- 

Mayor La Guardia frequently reaffirms his 
disdain for political machines, and he may be 
expected to raise the issue of a nonpolitical 
administration constantly during his campaign. 
Wrote the Mayor: 


The selection of a non-political personnel to replace 
the district leaders and political designees of our 
SS has occasioned much surprise and 

rought the Administration a great deal of praise. I 
cannot see any reason why people should be sur- 
prised or credit should be given to any executive for 
selecting the best qualified persons for public office. 

Why should public office be used as patronage for 
the benefit of a particular political party, when tax- 
payers as a whole have to foot the bill? If, on the 
other hand, it is our duty to select men and women 
who are specially qualified for the particular work 
for which they are chosen, then I feel it is the only 
honest and decent thing to do, and we did it. 


INVINCIBLE LITTLE FLOWER 


Tiss TIME, at any rate, it looks as though 
the machines have broken down. Only consider 
that for Republicans it is a choice between La 
Guardia and Mr. Hearst’s Dr. Copeland; for 
Democrats between that same Copeland and 
Judge Mahoney, with his organization pro- 
gram. 

La Guardia, at any rate, will go into the 
fight confidently, with both fists flying, though 
there are signs which indicate that he is soften- 
ing somewhat. None of the vigor gone, but 
perhaps a little of the bite. 

Some months ago, before the annual exodus 
to Queens and the current “Summer City 
Hall” (a La Guardia innovation), the Mayor 
was engaged with a commissioner who had in 
some way offended. His Honor was rather lay- 
ing it on, when a subordinate came in about 
some other matter and, given instructions, 
showed most plainly that he had not under- 
stood. 

Ensued no sweeping, remorseless wave of 
denunciation such as some time ago would 
have engulfed the luckless fellow. Instead: 
“You,” said the Mayor, pleasantly, “are 
so damned dumb that I can’t see how I am 
going to avoid appointing you to be one of my 
commissioners.” 

The only one of his kind, La Guardia, and 
it’s too bad. You can put your money on him 
this autumn, though, and I shouldn’t be at all 
surprised if you have an opportunity to back 
him again some day — for higher office. 
















































































































































































































Intelligent Husbands Wanted 


ML... HAVE WASTED a deal of breath, 
paper, and ink describing the ideal woman. So 
it happens that women, trying valiantly to be- 
come ideals, have neglected the important task 
of being themselves. As a matter of fact, men 
haven’t really known what they wanted. So 
women have been put to much trouble to no 
good purpose. 

Just when all the foolishness started I’m 
not exactly sure — though John Erskine prob- 
ably could give the historical source with non- 
chalant facility. At any rate, Dante had a great 
deal to do with the pedestal tradition that was 
carefully nurtured by his imitators. Fortu- 
nately, however, Beatrice bestowed upon her 
admirer only a fleeting smile, married another 
man, and died before she had a chance to live 
down being an inspiration. I have no intention 
of mentioning the medieval courts of love and 
their devastating influence on men and women 
and marriage and other solid realities for I’m 
not particularly interested, at the moment, in 
the past. But I am zealously concerned, in- 
curable reformer that I am, with the task in- 
volved in straightening out a relationship that 
has been horribly twisted all because men 
wouldn’t leave creation to the Deity and at- 
tempted to make women into all sorts of 
strange images that momentarily satisfied their 
cravings. 


FASHIONS IN WOMEN 


I. MAN HAD KNOWN what he wanted, he 
wouldn’t have changed the fashions in women 
every score of years. Parenthetically, if women 
had possessed more wisdom and less desire to 
please, they would never have allowed them- 
selves to be poured into molds and stood on 
pedestals that were both unbecoming and un- 
comfortable. Born at the end of Victoria’s 
reign, I have seen girls trying to be at least 
three kinds of people for the sake of man’s pass- 
ing whim. 


by EUDORA RAMSAY RICHARDSON 


In my childhood the blushing, fainting, 
hysterical lady who squealed when she saw a 
mouse and depended on a courtly gentleman 
to carry her reticule and fan was adored by 
the swains. Through sweet inanity and simper- 
ing dependency the lady hoped to be an in- 
spiration. 

Then came the Good Fellow, who played 
tennis and basketball but who eschewed alco- 
hol and tobacco in order that she might guide 
her pals towards paths of rectitude. Both 
these creatures, supposed to be passionless as 
eunuchs, sometimes simulated and sometimes 
actually achieved the ideal. 

The War and its mad aftermath, compe- 
tently aided by the Eighteenth Amendment, 
reduced Victorianism to a messy wreck. The lid 
was off; the pot boiled over; literature went 
wild, and so did girls. Nobody was really 
happy. Men, however, were more distressed 
than were women, for their finest handiwork 
lay shattered at their feet —a product they 
had spent centuries creating, a thing different 
from themselves to which they could show 
whatever better side they might have. Most 
men aren’t poets, of course, and so they were 
merely feeling and not actually putting into 
words what Browning meant when he said, 

God be thanked, the meanest of bis creatures 
Boasts two soul sides, one to face the world witb, 
One to show a woman when be loves ber. 

Naturally enough, the reaction came. Now 
discontented man has set about to rebuild his 
ideal and again to surround her by the un 
reality that can satisfy neither him nor her. 
The only similarity among all these ideals men 
have attempted to shape is that they must 
appear brainless. Through the ages, therefore, 
girls have tried to controvert laws of heredity 
and to persuade men that foolishness descends 
from mother to daughter and sagacity from 
father to son. So brilliant women have passed 
on to men ideas, unlabeled and unclaimed. Con- 
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sequently, it does seem important, before an 
ethereal pattern again makes a botch of per- 
fectly good human stuff, to let men know what 
we really are and what we want them to be. 
With a sort of hopeless philosophy women 
have accepted men as God made them. What- 
ever reforms wives have attempted seem to 
bear on minor matters of human conduct or 
preparation for heaven and have not dealt with 
the basic relationship of man and woman. It 
would be vastly profitable to gather 
together a group of immortal 
women beside a pleasant stream 
that flows among pale asphodel and 
poppies in a heaven of the spirit 
— not Elysium where Greek meets 
Greek, not Mount Zion fixed 
beyond the Jewish firmament, not 
the Buddhist nirvana, not Valhalla 
peopled by fair Norsemen but a 
celestial abode where pagans, Chris- 
tians, Mohammedans, and forth- 
right agnostics contemplate Ideas 
and Essences —and hear intel- 
lectual women admit the infinite 
longings that finite hearts have 
never been able to satisfy. 
Edifying words might be spoken 
by burning Sappho; by Deborah, 
wife of Lapidoth, who for 40 peaceful years 
judged Israel from beneath her palm tree; by 
Diotima, who taught Socrates the sublimated 
meaning of love; by Aspasia, who is perhaps 
the only woman ever to have heard a man 
admit that she wrote his odes and speeches; 
by Cornelia, who found compensation in her 
Gracchi sons; by poor Khadija, who managed 
to make Mohammed think he was God’s 
prophet; by Joan of Arc, who sacrificed. her 
life to save a man’s kingdom; and by Eliza- 
beth of England and Catherine of Russia, who, 
in different ways, succeeded in climbing to 
greatness on the shoulders of stupid men. 
Lacking Mr. Erskine’s magic, however, I 
have had to use whatever human material was 
easily available. You’ve no idea how hard it is 
to get women, whether spinsters or matrons, to 
discuss men in an abstract, analytical way. It 
doesn’t seem quite decent to them, you know, 
even in these modern times, to put a specimen 
of opposite sex on the dissecting table. Yet, 
because I go about as a sort of specialist in 
women’s problems and pass quickly by into the 


enveloping mist, women pour out to me their 
personal troubles in so unrestrained a way as 
to leave me emotionally unfit for the next day’s 
tasks. 


THE IDEAL HUSBAND 


E nave asxep groups of women whose 
ages range from 18 to 80 to tell me the qualities 
with which in their opinion the ideal husband 
should be endowed and I have answers that 

enable me to draw conclusions 
that seem reasonably sound. 
Admittedly, I haven’t wasted time 
on foolish women — of whom there 
are many, of course, but whose 
ideas can’t be worth recording. 
My basis of selection seems fair 
enough, since among men only the 
intellectuals are sufficiently ar- 
ticulate to set down in written 
words ideals to which women must 
attempt to conform. John Erskine, 
for instance, in a book that tries to 
cure an influence that scarcely ex- 
ists at all, devotes many pages of 
type to “the matrimonial diffi- 
culties of the intellectual and his 
wife.”” On the other hand, so far as 
I know, little or nothing has been 
written about the intellectual and her husband. 
So undoubtedly the time has come to say many 
things left unsaid, perhaps because women 
know the futility of words, perhaps because we 
have loved men too well and too unwisely to 
complain concerning their connubial short- 
comings. 

I am about to pass on, moreover, no mere 
opinions of my own on the subject of husbands, 
for, not claiming to be an intellectual and hav- 
ing been married to only one man and not 
wanting to endanger my future happiness, I 
have neither the experience essential to form 
conclusions based upon personal a priori rea- 
soning nor the sacrificial spirit that giving them 
would require. 

Looking over my notes, I am shocked into 
vealization that not one woman to whom I 
talked made the faintest reference to the per- 
sonal appearance of the man she would like to 
have for her husband. So it would seem that 
motion-picture stars are not impressing brainy 
women. Lest the blow fall too heavily on the 
advertisers of collars and other masculine ap- 
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parel, I must hasten to suggest that the omis- 
sion was merely an oversight on the part of 
women starved for intellectual companionship, 
who took the existence of physical charms more 
or less for granted. Surely, no woman actually 
wants a man to cultivate a bald head and a 
pouchy front, to take no heed to the color 
scheme of his ties and socks and to the creases 
in his trousers. These matters, however, aren’t 
of major importance. 

Nor does wealth figure in the intellectual’s 
quest for a man. On the other hand, it is rather 
more feared than desired. Perhaps most of the 
women who finally opened their souls to me 
hadn’t read Barrie’s Twelve Pound Look, but 
they all shared Kate Sims’s feeling about being 
the kept wife of a man who could buy his way 
to a fame in which she had no part. Perhaps the 
Cinderella story is outmoded at last. Perhaps 
women with any brains at all realize that stupid 
girls who sit in the ashes can’t get princes with 
whom they could live happily for any length of 
time — much less ever after. 

The younger intellectuals talked exclusively 
of other matters. It was only the middle-aged 
women who mentioned material security as an 
essential to happiness in marriage. Looking 
toward the day when their own earning capaci- 
ties would be either decreased or wiped out, 
they were being practical. I am thinking now of 
one group that sat with me at a long bare table 
in an inn. All were unmarried except one 
woman who was divorced. All were successful 
in business or professions, and only two were 
young. 

“You didn’t mean,” I asked, “‘that you 
want security in marriage because you would 
like to give up your work?” 

The answers reflected an amazing unanimity 
of opinion. The women loved their work. They 
had no desire to give it up. Yet in their fields 
there was sweeping discrimination against mar- 
ried women. Because the economic system, as 
it is now run, excludes many married women 
from providing their own security through con- 
tinuing businesses and professions for which 
they are trained, they felt that sensible women 
must add to romance the security which for 
human beings, like it or not, is essential to 
happiness. The woman beside me held an im- 
portant position in an insurance company. 
Across the table sat a librarian, a school prin- 
cipal, a railroad executive, a petty officer in a 
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bank. And only the women who worked for 
themselves had any chance of going on with 
their professions if they accepted benefit of 
clergy. So, after all, a lover is only a lover, but 
a hard-working husband is a meal ticket. 


MONEY AND MARRIAGE 


So, HERE WE ARE — face to face with a 
consideration that ought not to be injected 
into marriage and that has brought unhappi- 
ness to both men and women. I know that 
successful marriages are dependent on both 
parties’ being interested in work that fills the 
hours intervening between emotional heights 
that should dot the monotony of life with fiery 
exclamation points. I have friends who have 
contrived to get their daughters married to 
rich men’s sons. I want my girl to marry the 
boy she loves, whether or not he has a cent. I 
want her to work with him, as our grand- 
mothers worked. Because of the faith that is in 
me, I am willing to help her through whatever 
trying years there may be. 

Until the machine and mass production, in- 
stigated by the profit motive, robbed woman of 
the creative toil that had been hers perennially, 
our foremothers worked themselves into pleas- 
ant mental and physical fatigue and came to 
their husbands in such equality as alone makes 
companionship and enduring love. The woman 
of brains doesn’t want to be converted into an 
inferior being because someone supports her 
and therefore can command her comings and 
goings and even attempt through artificial ab- 
surdities to control her thinking. Yet she knows 
that sometimes when the wolf knocks at the 
door, love flies out of the window. So, roman- 
ticist at heart, she has become destructively 
practical. Persons capable of great love — and 
these are the important people of the world — 
should not be entangled by purse strings. 

With some hesitation I am about to make a 
personal allusion just for the sake of clarifying 
what I am trying to say. The depression let 
loose in the direction of my family all the 
arrows in its terrible quiver. Only because I 
had not given up the small professional status 
that was mine, our little family managed to 
survive the experience that wiped out many of 
my friends. I look back now on that period 
between 1930 and 1934 as the happiest time in 
my life, for I — essentially an egotist as are 
most people — knew that I was serving those 
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I loved and that I was therefore useful and im- 
portant, much as my grandmother had been in 
another day. 

The intellectual woman wants in a husband 
much the same qualities that an intellectual 
man yearns to find in a wife. After all, the 
human attributes that go into the making of a 
man aren’t vastly different from those that a 
woman inherits from a long line of forefathers. 
The intellectual woman, I am told, knows how 
to love with all the abandon of a Burns or a 
Byron; but, in addition, she wants, as men 
have always wanted, intellectual understand- 
ing of the ambitions that motivate her every- 
day life. 

That, at least, is what she has told me wher- 
ever I have found her, however old or however 
young she may be. Naturally, she has talked a 
bit about the personality of this hypothetical 
husband. He must not be much older than she 
or much younger, for she has seen the tragedies 
brought about because of disparity in ages. 
She has wanted him to like people, to be the 
sort of person with whom she can share sports 
and other recreations, but she hasn’t men- 
tioned his height or size, the worldly goods with 
which he can endow her, the color of his eyes, 
or the shape of his nose. Always, when talking 
to me, she has reverted to one theme — a man 
must be fair to women; he must believe in a 
square deal for his wife; he must be as inter- 
ested in her career as she is in his. In other 
words, the intellectual woman is in revolt 
against the egotist who insists on being the 
beginning, middle, and end of some woman’s 
existence and takes no thought of the contribu- 
tion he should make thereto. 

Frequently, married women have expressed 
longing for husbands who are articulate. Seem- 
ingly, good deeds and kindliness aren’t enough. 
Incurable romanticist that she is, the modern 
intellectual demands that love find expression 
in words and that she hear now and then that 
her husband loves her with the “ breath, smiles, 
tears” of all his life and if God choose “shall 
but love her better after death.” 


BRAINS VS. SPOUSE 


Nor tone aco a man —a painter, to be 
exact — told me that he had left his wife be- 
cause she first did not like his work and then 
refused to see it. He had obtained no divorce. 
Of course there were no legal grounds. Yet to 
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my way of thinking here were grounds more 
solid than those based upon adultery or physi- 
cal cruelty. Similarly, a woman who writes 
poured out to me a brokenhearted story that 
had to do with her husband’s failure to read 
her latest book. It seems that the man had 
helped her enormously, had fetched and carried 
reference works to and from the library, had 
attended to sending her manuscript by express, 
had even acted as secretary par excellence dur- 
ing her absence from home. But he had not 
read her book! He could experience neither her 
pleasure nor her pain when the critics praised 
or attacked it. In loneliness of spirit, she was 
desolate beyond consolation. Though she could 
not doubt that her husband loved her, the 
quality of the love was not high enough. What 
she wanted to share he had refused to accept. 

So, for the intellectual woman, physical love 
is not enough, though it must exist. The woman 
who thinks deeply can also feel deeply. Byron 
knew perhaps more about a woman’s and a 
man’s love than I do or than do the women 
who have confided in me, for poets may have a 
sixth sense that is not bestowed on ordinary 
mortals. Yet I wonder sometimes if the best of 
poets do not speak now and then as mere men 
and if love is really a woman’s whole existence 
or just the major part of her life, merged with 
all else she does and motivating her highest 
endeavors. 

Byron probably meant that women are more 
dependent on love and appreciation than are 
men. Through the centuries our work has been 
done for the people we love. We started agri- 
culture, that our families might be better 
nourished. We invented the household arts, to 
give comforts to our husbands and children. 
The individual has been always our chief con- 
cern. All we received in return was the satis- 
faction derived from our work well done, from 
the realization that we had brought comfort 
and happiness, from gratitude expressed, albeit 


_ tacitly. We haven’t outgrown our inherent and 


cultivated individualism and still we must 
labor, not for the masses but for someone we 
love and who loves us. 

It was a modern cynic who spoke of sex as 
something that a man must get out of his 
system so that he may be about the important 
business of life. I don’t believe he was right. I 
think I know that the highest type of man lets 
love become a part of him, of his ambitions, of 





whatever creative work he is capable of per- 
forming, just as the highest type of woman lets 
love teach her “the whole of life in a new 
rhythm.” 


BODY AND SOUL 


Wer wretrectvat women have seldom 
had the complete understanding that is essen- 
tial to success in creative endeavor — and I am 
not talking about the silly, misunderstood wife 
but about something much deeper and infre- 
quently mentioned. Of course, I know the 
notable exceptions. Lewes recognized the 
genius of George Eliot and developed it. Robert 
Browning loved both the body and the soul of 
the poet he married. There are others whom I 
need not waste time mentioning. But I am talk- 
ing not about geniuses but about women above 
the average, who have intellect and ability but 
are not set apart from other people by tran- 
scendent talents. Such women, married to men 
who take for granted separate careers and 
ambitions but who cherish a community of 
interests amassed through sharing hopes and 
realizations, achieve happy marriages. 

Not long ago in New York I was a guest at a 
dinner attended by couples who used their own 
names and had their own work. Miss Smith, 
for instance, was Mr. Brown’s wife. Everybody 
knew Mr. Brown and Miss Smith for what they 
had done in their own right. These men and 
women respected each other for achievements. 
No woman was a relative being, dependent for 
her identity on some man’s accomplishments. 
Nor was any man holding to the apron strings 
of a woman’s prestige. That was marriage — 
and, more important, that was romance “‘to 
the level of each day’s most quiet needs.” 

Always I have worked with women — not 
with the foolish, trivial sort but with real 
women who want to be competent human 
beings. I know them, why many who ought to 
be mothers of sturdy sons and daughters have 
never married, why others have been unhappy 
in marriage. They are asking for something that 
men have not given, that men do not even 
know women want. Men have honestly be- 
lieved that women are willing to dethrone their 
intellectual accomplishments when they marry 
and to make men their sole life work. Guided 
by concepts handed down from father to son, 
the average husband does not satisfy an intel- 
lectual wife. I know, because women have told 
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me so — women in every state in our Union, 
women who talk to the itinerant speaker as 
they would never confide in friends and neigh- 
bors. They don’t want to be Dante’s Beatrice, 
who smiled in passing, married, died, and then 
was immortalized in poetry. They don’t want 
to be some seventeenth-century lyrist’s Lu- 
casta, Althea, Corinna, or Electra. They would 
like, however, to be wives of men who accord 
to women the right to lead interesting, inde- 
pendent lives and to share those lives with 
companions who care about achievements that 
are not masculine in gender. 

Of course, there are men who have caught 
the basic idea. Ibsen did when he allowed 
Norah to grow up and slam the door behind a 
relationship that had become intolerable. Chil- 
dren born of a physical union shouldn’t be 
enough to hold together men and women who 
have no spiritual and mental interests. Our 
silly man-and-woman-made code has placed 
devastating emphasis on carnal things, to the 
destruction of all else. I have known intellec- 
tual women to forgive husbands for the sort of 
physical infidelity that comes because men are 
momentarily swept off their feet but I have 
never known an intellectual woman really to 
recover from the knowledge that a husband is 
mentally unfaithful and fails to evaluate fairly 
the work she is trying to do. Perhaps it is true 
that Byron through all his amorously adven- 
turous life never made an improper proposal to 
a woman and that other brilliant men are simi- 
larly pursued. I believe, however, that the 
motive Mr. Erskine ascribes to the part woman 
plays in the chase is not founded on fact and 
that the intellectual man is attractive to 
women not because he is the leader of the herd 
but because women think him capable of loving 
something more important than the softness 
of their bodies. 

Intellectual women also are pursued by men 


who in their youth have married the other sort ' 


— pursued because physical love is never 
permanently satisfying to either the man or 
the woman of brains. If false standards and 
false ideals could be wiped out, there could be 
sensible unions — combining mind, soul, and 
body — that could complete human beings 
already born and bring forth a better future 
generation. I am old-fashioned enough —,if 
that is the adjective my attitude deserves — to 
believe in marriage and the sanctity of the 
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home. Yet I think that many marriages that 
lack spiritual and mental bases are legalized 
fornication, without either sanctity or reason 
for continuance. They are, moreover, as de- 
structive to men as they are to women. I could 
write, and maybe I will some day, a paean of 
praise honoring real men who are fair to women 
and to men as well, who, whether they know it 
or not, are working to create a social order that 
gives dignity to both women and men. 

Much has been said about the dangerous age 
that comes to people — in the forties perhaps. 
I have seen real men and women pass through 
it and I know that the groping is spiritual, not 
physical. Intellectuals often are reaching out 
for companionship that has its basis in common 
interests, mutual understanding. Sometimes 
they are justified in defying conventions and in 
taking what they need and what they have 
been denied because earlier in life their thinking 
was twisted by false standards not of their own 
making. Love, when it comes to intellectual 
men and women past 40, may not be wholly of 
the mind, but sex is not its basis. Many men 
and women can no longer carry their heavy 
responsibilities without the help and support 
of the women and men they love. The con- 
formist to laws and traditions attaches one 
significance to the utterance of a king who can 
not continue his work alone. The person whose 
thinking has liberated him attaches another 
that is more nearly accurate. 


MARRY YOUR INTELLECTUAL EQUAL 


Ac any RATE, after talking to intellectual 
women, I have reached these conclusions con- 
cerning marriage: 

Neither brilliant men nor brilliant women 
can be happy married to their inferiors, and 
they can’t be happy married to equals unless 


both husband and wife recognize and respect 
equality of opportunity and status. All the 
artificial differentiations between the sexes 
have tended to destroy a relationship capable 
of being permanently satisfying. A man can’t 
love an ideal, but he can love a flesh-and-blood 
woman whose faults and virtues he knows. The 
intellectual woman who does not share her 
achievements with a man who loves her and 
whom she loves is perhaps the loneliest creature 
on earth. The one who does comes very close to 
happiness. Whatever a woman may do in the 
workaday world, she wants to come at even- 
tide to a shelter where there is love and faith 
and a man who stands by her, whether she is 
right or wrong. 

I have been drawn recently into several 
futile arguments that concern men and women 
and now I have been guilty of writing many 
pages on a subject that really ought not to be 
discussed at all. Men wrote the first words, 
however, and a woman merely tried to have the 
last. Despite our reputation with respect to 
controversy, women have been almost always 
silent when men have mentioned their short- 
comings. Women haven’t even bothered to 
answer the satirists. Why should we, as a 
matter of fact? Whatever antagonism exists 
between the sexes is only skin-deep. So long as 
men and women are the fathers and mothers of 
boys and girls, their interests can’t be sepa- 
rated. Though I am no believer in the perfecti- 
bility of the race, I think the species would 
show a distinct improvement if more intellec- 
tual women were provided with husbands who 
recognized the existence of feminine brains and 
feminine ambitions and if the celibates among 
creative women were decreased. So to the 
argument I have added more words, futile 
perhaps but nonetheless earnest. 





Ousting Judge Lynch 


by BEN COTHRAN 


—_— 1s the South’s peculiar insti- 
tution, grown up to replace that of slavery ex- 
isting in ante-bellum days. Just as the war 
between the States and enforced emancipation 


of negroes pushed them into economic slavery, . 


so are misguided friends of the black man driv- 
ing lynching from the gathering place of the 
mob into the courtroom by trying to legalize 
it with an antilynching bill. 

No law that will work can be drawn up 
against lynching today, and in view of this fact 
it isn’t of immediate importance that one be 
passed merely as a protest because a handful of 
negroes meet death each year from an upboiling 
of hatred that can never be cured by an ill- 
chosen prescription inscribed in a statute book. 

Vastly more important is it to stop the hu- 
man decay that has cankered the South for a 
century — to humanize a civilization that per- 
mits present conditions among share croppers, 
textile workers, and yeoman farmers, enforcing 
a system that exploits not only negroes but a 
majority of the white population, keeping one 
set against the other in an atmosphere of vio- 
lent, prejudiced hatred. Human beings must be 
enabled to feel a certain security in the neces- 
sities of life, given a chance to live instead of 
being bred up as social hookworms. 

Do that, and the need for an antilynching 
law will cease to exist. 

Early each year the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People an- 
nounces to the United States that in the period 
just ended the mighty men of the Southern 
Lynching League have knocked 15, perhaps 20, 
or, in banner years, 25 home runs. This causes 
cautious but loud deploring throughout the 
land: newspapers froth in editorial generalities 
at this terrible thing; Southern women band 
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together and announce that lynching is no 
longer necessary to protect them from the fate 
worse than death; and Congress considers an 
antilynching bill wherein is naively expressed 
belief that rural grand juries will risk life and 
pocketbook to indict county officials who failed 
to stop the community from engaging in its 
most exciting sport. 

While these mistaken lawyers argue such an 
impossible law, intellectual lightweights squeal 
that something must be done to help the de- 
fenseless negro without giving him any ad- 
vantages, and the negro dumbly cheers them on 
with, “Yeah, brother, make us all white jes’ 
lak you.” Out on the fringe of this aimless 
whirlpool stands a group of wretched individu- 
als, poor-white grist of a mill that has ground 
for relentless generations, misfits in every con- 
ceivable way, nurtured on and following false 
ideals, multiplying like rabbits — the negro’s 
“superiors” and a country’s menace. For a hun- 
dred years they have been taught to hate the 
negro and to do as savagery wills, that they are 
supreme. Now, overnight, they are going to 
stop lynching negroes because this is against a 
law they don’t approve. It is almost as though 


some people believe that lynching, this very — 


moment and without such a law, is /ega/! 
ABOLITIONISTS AND APOLOGISTS 


The QUESTION of the negro as a human 
being deserving the rights of a white man was 
agitated with the first open organization of the 
abolitionists in the 1830's. Slavery had been 
opposed ever since it began here, around 1630, 
in New England; but there was never an effec- 
tive opposition to it, although in 1727 (accord- 
ing to Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South, by 
William Sumner Jenkins) the Bishop of London 
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had to send a pastoral letter to the colonies as- 
suring them that baptism of slaves did not 
destroy the master’s property in them. Slave- 
owners were afraid to baptize their negroes, 
reasoning that a Christian could not be a slave. 
The Bishop said baptism gave freedom from sin 
and Satan but that a man’s prior outward con- 
dition was unchanged by the act. 

Thomas Jefferson later expressed belief that 
the negro lacked ability to become as civilized 
as the white man, but he opposed slavery, fore- 
seeing its role as a troublemaker. 

When Garrison rallied the abolitionists, the 
South realized that she must find a defense for 
slavery and turned to ethnology for proof that 
her “peculiar institution” was ordered by na- 
ture and accordingly was moral in the eyes of 
God. This activity went on for nearly 30 years 
before the war, and the best summation of the 
viewpoint is found in a speech by Alexander H. 


Stephens on the constitution of the Confederacy: 


Jefferson, in his forecast, had anticipated this 
[slavery] as the rock upon which the old union would 
split. He was right. But whether he fully compre- 
hended the great truth may be doubted. The pre- 
vailing ideas entertained by him and most of the 
leading statesmen at the time of the formation of the 
Constitution were that the enslavement of the Afri- 
can was in violation of the laws of nature; that it was 
wrong in principle, socially, morally, and politically. 
It was an evil they knew not well how to deal with, 
but the general opinion of the men of that day was 
that, somehow or other, the institution would be 
evanescent and pass away. . . . They rested upon 
the assumption of the equality of races. This was an 
error. . . . Our new government is founded upon 
exactly the opposite idea; its foundations are laid, 
its cornerstone rests upon the great truth that the 
negro is not equal to the white man, that slavery — 
subordination to the superior race — is his normal 
and natural condition. ... Many governments 
have been founded upon the principle of enslave- 
ment of classes, but the classes thus enslaved were of 
the same race and in violation of the laws of nature. 
. «+ The negro by nature or by the curse of 
Canaan is fitted for that condition which he occupies 
in our system. . . . The substratum of our society 
is made of the material fitted by nature for it, and by 
experience we know that it is best not only for the 
superior race but for the inferior that it should be so. 
It is indeed in conformity with the ordinance of the 
Creator. . . . For His own purpose He had made 
one race to differ from another. 


Thus the leaders of the day set the thought 
for the South. Out of all the millions in the 
land, only a few thousand owned large numbers 
of slaves, and there were 5,000,000 whites who 
didn’t own any. But many of them found em- 
ployment as overseers, slave drivers, patrollers, 
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and in similar positions, which gave them, in 
addition to bread and meat, a feeling that they 
were clambering up to a footing with the aris- 
tocracy; so they approved of the system. Other 
poor whites, with no voice in affairs, didn’t 
count. 

The war came, and was fought by the slave- 
owners, their henchmen, and the 5,000,000 
poor whites who had no business in it but 
fought because they were defending States’ 
rights, the South’s “peculiar institution,” and 
their native land. In the midst of the war Lin- 
coln set the negroes free. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


Waew Sournerners got back from the 
battlefields to their ruined lands and homes, 
Lincoln had been assassinated, and the weak, 
incompetent Johnson was in the White House 
to carry out Lincoln’s plans. These if executed, 
would have helped the defeated States im- 
measurably in their recovery. Instead of view- 
ing the South’s secession as a rebellion of the 
States, Lincoln held that certain subversive 
groups within each State had brought it about 
and that, if ten per cent of the qualified voters 
of 1860 swore federal loyalty, then any State 
could be readmitted to the Union. This matter 
of readmittance seemed to him an executive one. 

Congress, under the whip of Charles Sumner 
in the Senate and Thaddeus Stevens in the 
House, viewed the problem as one requiring 
legislation to force the majority or all of the 
voters in a rebellious State to swear loyalty. 
Sumner and Stevens were spearheads of the 
Republican Party, which had led the abolition- 
ists before the war and, victorious now, remem- 
bered the 30 years’ supremacy of the Southern 
Democrats prior to 1860. The Republicans 
righteously felt they had saved the Union and 
were determined to subdue the Democrats 
forever. 

So, where Lincoln probably would have let 
the Confederate States back into the Union 
immediately and then persuaded them to take 
proper legislative action, through representa- 
tives of their own choosing, in regard to the 
emancipated negro, the Republicans took over 
the job themselves and passed three constitu- 
tional amendments: the thirteenth, which freed 
slaves; the fourteenth, with its famous due- 
process clause, giving negroes the vote and 
forbidding any “rebel” to hold State or national 
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office; the fifteenth, guaranteeing civil rights to 
negroes. The South was divided into five mili- 
tary districts, and troops were sent, after the 
Confederates refused to ratify the first two 
amendments, to keep them in line until they 
should see the light. This military government 
continued until 1870, when Georgia, the last 
recalcitrant, was readmitted to the Union. 

Before the war the white South — rich, poor 
or intermediate — had accepted the negro for 
what it regarded him as being, an inferior. 
What the 5,000,000 poor whites, destitute then 
as now, really thought of hinrno one knows, be- 
cause the negro was valuable property, re- 
stricted to the plantations, guarded from 
molestation. 

Now all that was changed. As if it had been 
fitted to a pattern, every step of the radical 
Republicans drove the South 
to change her attitude toward 
the negro from one of accept- 
ance to one of hatred. 

The country was ruined. 

Railroads couldn’t operate be- 

cause of bankruptcy and di- 

lapidated rolling stock. A man 

with a full set of crockery felt 

important enough to want to 

be governor. Only the carpet- 

baggers and the negroes, get- 

ting support from the Freed- 

men’s Bureau, had something 

to depend on. Southerners, 

when they could vote at all, 

did so under military guard 

and at the same time saw negroes voted re- 
peatedly and elected to legislative and execu- 
tive State offices. There they promptly bal- 
looned the public debt — in a land where there 
was no money. 

The negro became a symbol of all that the 
South hated. As Southerners began to wrest 
back control of their government, abuse of the 
negro increased in proportion. Where the poor 
white, ignored and scorned by the planter aris- 
tocracy before the war, had been unable, even 
if he had desired, to vent any ill feeling toward 
the blacks, he was now called on to help form 
the Solid South; he could ride with the Ku 
Klux Klan and in the secrecy of its robes per- 
form murderous acts. Hatred filled his soul, and 
there was nothing to curb it. He didn’t even 
have a full belly. 


Carpetbag rule was over around 1875, and 
they said the South was reconstructed. Her 
destruction had just begun. 


THE NEW SLAVERY 


The war envep the paternalism of the 
planter class. Before, it had clung to its primi- 
tive system of labor and to its skill at politics 
and easy living, sneering at the grasping North. 
ern mechanics, their progressive enrichment. 


But the war taught what was left of these © 


planters that perhaps they needed something 
to complement the agrarian way. Northerners, 
who had scrambled down for the land grab 
after Appomatox, who moved cotton mills 
from New England to a land where labor was 
cheap and opened up the coal and iron fields of 
the hill country, made them think. 

Emancipation did nothing 
for the negroes except to tell 
them they were free. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau promised 
them 40 acres and a mule but 
failed to produce. A large 
group of planters had land but 
no money to pay labor; whites 
and blacks had hungry chil- 
dren but no land and no 
money. 

Share cropping began; mill 
villages and coal camps came 
into existence. The South had 
a new slave system, even bet- 
ter than the old, because now 
you didn’t have to raise your 

slaves from childhood or support them in old 
age: all you had to do was use them in their 
laboring prime and then throw them aside. 
They didn’t need anything to eat but fat back, 
corn bread, and molasses; why give them any 
more? Let them be sick and die; they breed 
like rabbits. There was money to be made. 

Thus the new South was born, and so she 
continues today. Share croppers, some of them, 
never see more than $5 cash from year to year; 
labor organizers are run out of town in the 
South while the city council votes to build a 
factory and suspend taxes for five years for any 
industry that will settle down and use the do- 
cile labor that works for coolie wages. 

This new South has grown up three quarters 
poor white — weak, ignorant, and savage. The 
millions who held no slaves before the war 
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multiplied in the reconstruction and remained 
in the South. The planter class has disappeared 
from the land; the sturdier stock in the days 
after the war went to the West. The poor-white 
class has never had any culture; there has never 
been any effort to give it a decent living, physi- 
cally or morally, or to teach it social responsi- 
bility. The poor whites are the children and 
grandchildren of people taught by the law and 
philosophy of a lost cause to regard the negro 
as an inferior person, who saw honored in their 
land an organization under whose robes they 
could hide while they had vengeance on the 
black man they hated. | 

But not all these people are share croppers, 
textile workers, or shiftless loafers, because be- 
ing poor white is a mental as well as physical 
state. You find the poor-white mind through- 
out the minor officialdom and small business 
enterprise of the South, hating the negro and 
knowing just as little about getting along with 
him as those who do the lynching. The sheriff 
and his deputies who let a mob have its victim 
make no effort to defend him because they 
don’t want to. Why should they, when they 
probably have kinsmen in the crowd and feel, 
besides, that lynching is not only good sport 
but a white man’s right and a most efficient 
method of teaching the negro that he exists 
only because the white man so wills? 

An illiterate white is nothing uncommon on 
the Southern scene. It’s a distinction if a poor 
white’s father could read and write and miracu- 
lous if anyone he knows has finished high 
school. Northern capital furnished numerous 
schools for negroes after the war but none for 
the whites, and the South had no money for 
them. Except at the top, among the bankers, 
planters, and industrialists, there has never 
been a real prosperity since Lee surrendered; 
and, of what there has been, precious little has 
been wasted for educating shiftless white men, 
called lazy because they are starving, mentally 
and morally as well as physically. Why waste 
education on them when there is money to be 
made out of them on the farm and in the 
mills and mines? Why pay them fair wages 
when they can be kept in line by shouting 
about the glory of white superiority, by advo- 
cating lynching as a defense of Southern wom- 
anhood? If the cracker wants more pay, tell 
him he can’t be paid any more because the 
hegro is standing there ready to work for less. 


This is the modern slavery of the South, and 
as a reward for good behavior the poor white 
is allowed to lynch the negro under the im- 
pression that it is a necessary thing and no 
more than he deserves. And the North thinks 
there is no penalty for this and attempts to im- 
pose one by sending men to jail. There is a 
penalty. It is a long time coming, but this 
human parasite we have produced in the past 
hundred years is strangling our social and eco- 
nomic progress as surely as weeds cover an 
uncultivated field. 


LYNCHING MOBS 


Neaaty all lynchings today occur in the 
South, and, although, in the days of the old 
Ku Klux Klan, carpetbaggers and negroes 
were almost equally the victims, today the 
mob’s quarry is always a negro. From a peak of 
255 killings in 1892, the number has dwindled 
until nowadays anything over 20 is an unusual 
bag for a year’s hunting. 

Rape has never been a major excuse for 
lynching a negro. A negro knows full well that 
white women are not for him; he is even chary 
of prostitutes who are willing to sell themselves 
to black men for as little as 25 cents; many 
times a white woman has asserted she was 
raped in order to cover up an affair with a white 
man. When a negro does attack a white woman, 
it is safe to say that he is insane. 

One lynching in South Georgia was caused 
when a negro Republican county chairman 
blocked a white man’s appointment as post- 
master; others have arisen from murder, rob- 
bery, assault. The old saw that negroes must be 
lynched to protect Southern women has dull 
teeth. 

A lynching is always a Roman holiday for 
the community in which it occurs. Usually this 
is a rural spot where whites are poorest and 
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negroes few, days dull and monotonously un- 
relieved by excitement. Rumor spreads that 
a negro has stepped out of bounds and the 
boys better get their guns and come along for 
the fun. They come in droves, just as if it were 
a revival meeting or a dog fight. Often women 
and children accompany the men to the scene 
and see the victim — likely as not entirely in- 
nocent of the accusation — burned, shot to 
death, or hanged, after being tortured. (A 
congressional committee’s report reveals that 
a negro lynched near Marianna, Florida, in 
1934 had his genitals amputated before being 
killed.) The entire community is on hand to re- 
new its white superiority, and most of the time 
law enforcement officials — of the mob’s fiber 
— look the other way, although now and then 
some will try to outwit the mob and will occa- 
sionally succeed. It is not an uncommon hap- 
pening for the negro to be handed over to the 
authorities only on the solemn promise that he 
will be quickly tried and executed. 


*“*THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW”’ 


No owe nas ever estimated the number 
of antilynching bills that have been introduced 
in Congress, although there were $9 at the 1937 
session, with the Gavagan measure finally 
settled on for action. Such legislation has 
bobbed up at practically every session for more 
than twenty years. Always Northern congress- 
men, pressed on by large negro populations in 
their constituencies, have introduced them, 
and always the Southern Democrats have 
solidly blocked the way. Representing the poor- 
white mind, they get up and talk about un- 
constitutionality and the negro as a ravager of 
Southern womanhood (white). Lately they 
have taken to jeering at the North for- not 
including gangster killings in the indictment. 
But the bills are always sidetracked, just as 
Gavagan’s — passed by the House — was 
pushed aside in the Senate. These Southern 


congressmen are the same ones who harangue 


their constituents back home about the su- 
premacy of the white race over the black. No 
poor white has yet been recorded as inquiring 
why this supremacy, is merely political and 
doesn’t extend to his economic lot in life. Per- 
haps it is because he has been too busy express- 
ing his superiority at savagery by lynching a 
legally helpless opponent. 

The latest (Gavagan) antilynching bill pro- 
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vided: Three or more persons banded together 
to take a life or harm a person without author- 
ity of law constitute a mob. An officer of the 
law failing to make diligent effort to protect a 
prisoner from a mob becomes subject to a 
$5,000 fine, 5 years’ imprisonment, or both. 
The family of a lynched person may institute 
civil action to recover from $2,000 to $10,000 
in damages from the county in which the lynch- 
ing occurred (if lynchee is seized in one county, 
executed in another, the two are jointly liable), 
If, in 30 days, there has been refusal, failure, or 
neglect to indict members of the mob or if 
jurors can be proved so strongly opposed to 
punishing anyone for lynching a negro that a 
not-guilty verdict is extremely probable, the 
federal district court may take over the job. 

Opponents of the bill have marshaled many 
arguments against its constitutionality. Some 
Southern congressmen have argued that since 
1882 lynchings have come down from 1 in every 
300,000 of population to I in every 16,000,000, 
It has also been said that, of the 4,200 white 
and black people put to death by mobs since 
1882, only 49 per cent were in the custody of 
officers of the law upon being jerked to Jesus. 

Those who favor the bill have, naturally, the 
main argument that lynching is pure savagery, 
that a country condoning it cannot possibly 
call itself civilized. They are perfectly right. 
Their mistake lies in the manner by which they 
propose to halt this awful thing. 

Patently the bill can’t be made to work. 
Where, in a community that for a century has 
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lynched persons unmolested, will people be 
found who will say, either privately or as jury- 
men, that a peace officer did not make diligent 
effort to protect his prisoner? Should the law 
be passed, county prosecuting attorneys would 
naturally seek indictments before the grand 
juries, but their hearts wouldn’t be in their 
work; and, should a grand jury be extremely 
blue ribbon and, to a man, opposed to lynch- 
ing, one can hardly imagine its members’ risk- 
ing bodily harm or business boycott from the 
members of a mob by voting to indict them. 
Most naive passage in the bill is that which says 
members of the lynched individual’s family 
may sue the county for damages. No negro 
would be so foolish. If the bill became law, 
there would be an investigation after every 
lynching, and, if the pressure were strong, 
someone would be indicted by the grand jury. 
But the petit jury would free him. The federal 
court, where there might be some chance of a 
conviction, would never have an opportunity 
to take action. After all, if communities and 
their officers wish to punish lynchers, they can 
do it to the limit under the existing criminal 
codes. 


THE END OF LYNCHING? 


Waar can be done, then, to halt this 
savagery? 

Immediately, nothing can be done; for the 
next §0 years negroes can look forward to 
being lynched. The national labor-relations 
act will, eventually, bring unionization of labor 
to the South, meaning higher wages and better 
living. Development of the cotton picker in all 
likelihood will result in unionizing of tenant 
farmers and share croppers, where already 
white and black men are learning to work to- 
gether toward a common goal. It is a subject for 
constant prayer that some day the South will 
quit planting cotton up to her front doorstep, 
and devote some land to subsistence crops and 
raising livestock, thus naturally curtailing 
production and huge annual carryovers of 
cotton and providing better food for poor 
whites. If our Bourbons can ever be brought to 
this pass it is conceivable then that they will be 
willing to provide education along with a better 
living standard, teaching the poor white the 


meaning of social duty, liberalizing him to the 
extent that he may realize he is economically 
equal to the negro without being moved to 
lynching. 

Finally the day possibly will come when the 
black man is given the vote the Constitution 
says he is entitled to and he will be allowed 
to sit on a jury to try one of his own color. 

The first step in bringing these things about 
is not to pass an antilynching bill. To want to 
stamp out lynching is a desirable motive, but 
this approach to the problem is not only stupid 
but will in the end prove more savage than 
present conditions in the South. 

Lynching can be ended in a practical and 
efficient manner by realizing these things. 
There are and always will be, as far as we today 
are concerned, two races in the South, and the 
white race is going to be the ruler. For the past 
hundred years the majority of these whites 
has been bred up to savage treatment and 
hatred of the negro. No law in Congress is 
going to stop this overnight. Not until they 
have filling food in their bellies and moral and 
social facts in minds trained to appreciate 
those facts can they be diverted from their 
present misdirected path. 

The negro has a definite path to tread through 
this slough of despond. He has too long beat 
upon his breast and wailed to God and the 
Yankees about his condition. He has failed to 
realize that he was never emancipated in an 
economic and social sense, that he is still a 
slave with no Ole Marse to protect him as valu- 
able property, that he is hated as a block to 
economic progress, and that no one is going to 
be punished for killing him. This, of course, 
is not right, but it is a fact, and accordingly 
it behooves the colored brethren to try to de- 
velop themselves as a race instead of grading 
their society by placing at the top those with 
the straightest hair and lightest skin. They 
must steel themselves to continued mistreat- 
ment and abrogation of social rights and pray 
every night to God that some day the country 
will cease to get panicky over the fact that a 
handful of black men are lynched every year 
and devote its energy to curing the great 
Southern disease of social hookworm, of which 
lynching is only one of the symptoms. 


In an early issue: 
“Is America a Democracy?” by Walter A. Terpenning 





Primer for Landlords 
and Tenants 


by JANET MABIE 


I. January a National Tenants’ Coun- 
cil was incorporated in Washington “‘to repre- 
sent the inarticulate tenant in the changing 
rental situation, due to the return of prosperity, 
and the supposed greater ability on the part 
of tenants to pay.” Arrangements were made to 
establish branches in several key cities, and 
it had every look of a signal to the caveat 
emptor boys that things were going to be differ- 
ent henceforth. 

Whether it was directly connected with the 
formation of the Council or not, there began to 
be abundant evidence that the term inarticu- 
late was becoming less applicable by leaps and 
bounds to tenants in a wide range of rental 
classes, and a close observer could fairly see 
tenants as a class congealing into a militant 
defensive body. As an instance, the moment 
a pay rise was agreed on in one of the steel 
districts, a group of workers’ wives advanced 
on their landlords and stated firmly that it 
would be no use whatever to contemplate 
tacking the wage rise onto rentals, as neither 
the living quarters provided nor general con- 
ditions justified it; therefore any such attempt 
would be met with one simple answer — a rent 
strike. 

In all sections of the country there have 
been sporadic outbursts by tenants against 
landlords who were suspected of exaggerating 
to themselves the degree of recovery and who 
took the position that they could translate it 
into sharply increased rents. Reprisals have 
taken the form of or e/se! objections to service 
and landlord moves to discharge personnel 
satisfactory to and popular with tenants. A 
landlord in New York who decided to discharge 
a superintendent of thirteen years’ standing, 
found himself confronted with a full-blown, ex- 
ceedingly noisy, and highly combustible sug- 
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gestion of a rent strike. Being a sensible man, 
without any blood line to Simon Legree, he in- 
formed his tenants that he believed the circum- 
stances invited mutual discussion, asking them 
to meet him for the purpose. Which they cer- 
tainly did, with results satisfactory to both 
sides. 

Landlords as a class have clung to the horse- 
and-buggy days. Politicians, with a shrewd 
perception of the power of good will, have de- 
veloped almost to an art the absolutely sure- 
fire technique for securing its benefits by 
kissing all the babies in sight; complimenting 
Mamma’s jams, jellies, and pickles at the 
county fair; and passing out cigars to Papa 
— “compliments and best wishes from Horace 
Whuffle, your next Representative.” 

Gasoline companies, farseeing about possibly 
inhibiting effects on motorists of newspaper 
campaigns against highway accidents and of 
the subtle irritation of gasoline taxes, have ap- 
plied a mild but continuously analgesic balm 
in the form of unlimited road maps, gadgets to 
pretty up radiator caps, and books on adven- 
ture in strange places or on national politics 
(sometimes these are synonymous) by Lowell 
Thomas. All free for the asking and guaranteed 
to hoist good will to the most pleasant of boiling 
points. 

Refrigerator manufacturers have inundated 
the nation’s housewives with cookbooks and 
recipes for frozen desserts which make the Taj 
Mahal look like an ant hill. And, all this time, 
where have the landlords been? (The term 
landlord is here used to indicate owner and/or 
agent.) 

The landlords have been in the back room, 
attending to their amortizations and letting 
the tenants and good will go wonderfully and 
completely hang. 
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Engaged in the construction and operation 
of homes to house human beings with human 
preferences, tastes, and yearnings for creature 
comfort, the landlords have sat pontifically 
behind gleaming desks, crisply demanding ref- 
erences and plunking down arbitrarily fabri- 
cated leases, thereupon withdrawing from all 
further human contact with tenants, to operate 
their buildings with the bludgeon tactics they 
found useful or necessary in dealing with con- 
tractors who had tried to give them the least for 
the most amount of money. They have failed 
superbly to suspect that the cardinal factor of 
their business is the entertaining of human 
beings and that those human beings would re- 
main guests in their houses only so long as the 
conditions made the remaining convenient and 
agreeable. 


RENTS, DEATH, AND TAXES 


Tae averace landlord has never been 
sad because the tenant disliked him, because 
he never expected to be liked. In a vague way 
this was a matter for the application of phi- 
losophy, like death and taxes. If his mind ever 
did play with the idea of trying to bring about 
a little humanization of the relationship, it 
snapped back quickly into place, with the 
reflection that a landlord deliberately setting 
out to cause tenants to like him might well 
make himself look a little ridiculous. Besides, 
why should he bother? In any practical situa- 
tion did he not have the upper hand? Did not 
the tenant always realize that, in the last anal- 
ysis, after he had blown off some steam, the 
landlord had the clinching argument — the 
lease? Why should a landlord risk disturbing 
so salubrious a situation? 

But now, practically overnight, the landlord 
is confronted with the declaration that, inas- 
much as the tenant is doth worker and con- 
sumer, proper attention is going to be paid to 
his voice in matters of housing. Where formerly 
no one but the worker cared very much how or 
under what conditions he was housed, now he 
occupies a place of consequence in public con- 
cern. He is regarded as an individual who works 
to earn money to consume the housing the land- 
lord has for sale. And, as the whole subject of 
better housing is very much to the fore and as, 
moreover, there has come into relief a new 
and very definite prejudice against tenant ex- 
ploitation, it all looks suspiciously as if the days 


of the landlord-over-tenant tyranny were over. 
And, if a careless landlord doesn’t want tenants 
crying out in voices sure to be heard by people 
who will be unpleasant, he must begin to 
mend his ways. 

The tenant’s noisemaking device? Rent 
strikes and, in the large, tenant councils. It 
is a fact that tenants in considerable numbers | 
seem to have the impression that landlords 
have merely been waiting for recovery to get 
under way, whereupon they will raise rents 
suddenly and sufficiently to recoup the losses 
of the depression years. 

Now there is something to be said at this 
point on the side of the landlord. Whereas any 
child knows that building employees’ wages 
and practically all other maintenance expenses 
have risen sharply, many tenants have shown 
a tendency not only to assume that it wasn’t 
necessary to raise rents considerably but that it 
wasn’t fitting that they should be raised at all. 

On the other hand, involved in the machin- 
ery of clinging to their own interests, the land- 
lords have tended to be equally unrealistic. 
They wouldn’t dream of trying to cut their 
allowances to their wives without an explana- 
tion — and a reasonable one, lest they be 
thought to be boorishly depriving her of her 
regular visits to her hairdresser. Yet they failed 
to see that it would come to practically the 
same thing to ask a tenant to pay more rent 
when his income hadn’t risen materially. 

A certain number of false starts have neces- 
sarily characterized attempts by realistic land- 
lords to discuss the facts with tenants, openly 
and objectively. This cannot really be blamed 
on the tenants, because the landlords had not 
established a basis of confidence which would 
justify their expectation of being believed. Is 
not this, then, the first and essential job of the 
realty management of today and tomorrow? 
To establish confidence between itself and the 
tenant class, as an instrument to keep misun- 
derstanding and friction in detailed negotiation 
to a minimum? 

In March, the United Press made a survey 
of between fifteen and twenty States, to find 
out whether there was a housing shortage. how 
much rents had been raised, and whether 
building was catching up with the demand for 
rental quarters. 

The findings showed that rents had soared 
as much as twenty per cent in a short time, that 
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the demand for rented quarters was the highest 
since the depression, and that building was 
lagging way behind. Parenthetically, the causes 
were set down to marriages delayed by the de- 
pression and the redispersion of families which 
had doubled up during hard times. 

Now any fair-minded tenant will agree that, 
the sooner landlords begin to get back some of 
the money the depression has cost them, 
that much sooner can the landlords expand 
the service they can afford to supply and that 
much sooner will tenants be able to enjoy 
added housing attractions. The point at issue 
is how this burden can be distributed so that 
its suddenness and bulk won’t crush the con- 
sumer. Question No. 1 for the application of 
the quality of mutual confidence and detached 
judgment. If the recovery from the depressing 
circumstances of latter years is to be smooth, 
free of bitterness and setbacks, it must be 
through each side’s harmonizing its problems 
— the problem of the tenant to occupy and pay 
and the problem of the landlord to provide and 
serve. Which brings us to a man in New York 
who is a landlord himself and who, oddly 
enough, has an idea in landlord-tenant rela- 
tionship that he has been able to make work — 
and no bones broken. 


THE IDEAL LANDLORD 


Waren Cremenr E. Merowsr came out 
of Cornell he moved naturally into building 
and apartment-house management, inheriting 
the professional preference from a grandmother 
who was a famous figure in real estate in New 
York in days when it scared the wits out of 
most people even to contemplate the thought 
of a woman’s engaging in business. 

He had approximately five years during 
which to sink his roots in construction and 
building management before the depression 
was upon us and he had another six or seven in 
which to find out whether a gradually evolving 
philosophy of what might be called negotiable 
landlord-tenant relationship could be profitably 
applied during the so-called bad, as well as 
good, times. 

He has written a text for teaching a tech- 
nique of handling tenants in a manner in keep- 
ing with his ideas of gracious living (in what is 
probably the first book on progressive manage- 
ment) for the Central Y.M.C.A. College in 
Chicago, and has been invited to give a course 


at a Midwestern university on landlord-tenant 
relations in real estate. He is one of 25 charter 
members of the New York Chapter of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
When he organized a Residents’ Voluntary 
Movement for Noise Abatement — which in- 
cluded such sponsors as Karl Bickel, Miss Ida 
Tarbell, Dr. A. A. Brill, and John M. Glenn of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, he was pro- 
ceeding on his conviction that tenants are as 
much entitled to protection against the in- 
trusion into their homes of the sound-making 
activities of strangers as of weather, peddlers, 
and thieves and that it is part of the landlord’s 
service obligation to his guests to afford them 
this protection. There are a lot of noises that 
cannot be effectively controlled by law, and, if 
they are to be controlled at all, it must be 
through the consideration of neighbors for 
neighbors. 

When you look at it, this particular idea of 
landlord-tenant relationship is almost ludi- 
crously simple. It merely presupposes that, 
without mutual confidence, understanding, 
and harmony, there can be only blocks of rab- 
bit warrens, which is not the same thing as 
communities of bomes. 

In every apartment house there are always 
a number of questions which can be advanta- 
geously discussed between tenant and landlord. 
Complete understanding reached through a 
friendly exchange between the landlord’s 
representative and his guest should build and 
safeguard the comfort and peace of mind of the 
apartment dweller and become of advantage 
to both. — 

The instruments of such discussion are fre- 
quent personal visits or some system of simple 
communication. To divide it up, half and half, 
seems a good idea. The most gregarious of 
tenants would soon tire of having landlords 
trotting in constantly to see that everything is 
all right. On the other hand, it is comforting 
to know that there is an avenue for making 
suggestions about the smoother conduct of the 
house, about anything, in fact, that affects the 
factor of living graciously in modern cliff 
dwellings. So, for Mr. Merowit’s part, a bulle- 
tin goes round to tenants at intervals; aptly 
enough it is called Gracious Living; it carries 
bits of news of the house, information about 
extensions or changes in service, suggestions 
based on what is after all the simple prescrip- 
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tion for gracious living. Also it extends in 
so many words a constant invitation to tenants 
to sit down and reply. With praise or blame 
or concrete suggestions of their own for further 
contributions to the enjoyment of living under 
particular roofs. For it is quite obvious that 
neither the landlord nor the tenant can ever 
force gracious living, one upon the other, but 
that it must be the aim of both, working for a 
common goal. 


NEW KIND OF LEASE 


I, anvtorp-renant distrust has one 
single identifiable cause, it is the standard 
lease, that formidable document which has 
probably flung more tenants subconsciously 
upon the warpath than anything else, convinc- 
ing them that it was framed solely for the pur- 
pose of giving the landlord a firm grip on the 
back of their necks. 

Now no number of pages of small type made 
up of words of obscure meaning can ever cover 
completely all the points involved in the hiring 
of premises on which to live. On the other 
hand, it need not take reams of paper and 
masses of type to record a reasonably adequate 
and efficient agreement. 

Landlords who are honest with themselves 
know that tenants have very often been right 
when they charged causes of dispute up to hid- 
den clauses in leases, because the standard 
lease is a miracle of queer little phrases which 
anyone with any I.Q. whatever can easily 
translate, if occasion demands, as enjoining a 
tenant from doing almost anything at all. 

So the first thing to do, it seemed to Mr. 
Merowit, was to sponsor a simplified lease, 
cutting the whereases and the ¢o wits to a mini- 
mum. The result, supervised by the American 
Bar Association of the City of New York, was 
a document which covers one fair-sized page, 
setting forth an agreement in purely relevant 
terms, between the people who own and man- 
age the property and the people who live in it. 
It says such things as that you'll pay the rent 
or withdraw peaceably if you don’t. That you 
won't keep dogs or honey bears or horses (and 
there was a man out in the Middle West, be- 
lieve it or not, who conceived the Full Life as 
including the privilege of keeping a horse, of 
which he and his family were fond, in their flat, 
maintaining a double bed for it to sleep in and 
a place at the family board for it to take its 


meals from) without coming to an agreement 
with the landlord about them. It says you won’t 
throw ink on the walls or take marksmanship 
tests on the closet-door mirrors or otherwise 
misuse the property. And a few other simple 
things like that. And that is all. 

In the days when the standard lease was all 
there was, the minute the lease was signed the 
tenant was transformed from a person whose 
presence on the premises the landlord courte- 
ously courted into a sort of perpetual time 
bomb, to be given as wide a berth as possible 
and doused with the hose the moment he 
showed any signs of blowing off. 

Shortsighted, Mr. Merowit says. All leases 
run out some time, and the landlord is almost 
certain to find that, when the roll is called up 
yonder, people so treated will most certainly 
not be there. 


THE LITTLE THINGS IN LIFE 


Tisere are landlords in this broad land 
of ours who have made little experiments with 
tenants, and they have found that the animals 
were actually grateful for small favors, if they 
were convinced there was sincerity behind the 
thoughtfulness. 

On the other hand, a landlord who treats 
tenants badly or just fails to think about 
them at all is forgetting that in some ways 
tenants resemble elephants. They never forget. 

Die-hards among landlords will contend that 
the development of good will by gasoline and 
refrigerator companies has cost a lot of cold 
hard cash and that realty is in no position 
to be fooling with such la-di-da expenditure. 

Mr. Merowit’s contention is that a surprising 
bulk of tenant good will can be built up on 
nothing more fiscal than some straight creative 
thinking about the handling of tenants by the 
right type of thoughtful individual. Impeccable 
service, graciously rendered, is a comparatively 
simple formula. Its core is impressing on the 
tenant that the management cares whether 
he comes or goes. It aims at surrounding the 
tenant with a structure of peace and comfort, 
so protected and secure that, when the lease is 
about to expire, the pen cannot be grasped too 
quickly to resign. 

Mr. Merowit believes that the tenant on 
the average is a reasonable individual who 
wants no more than what is properly coming to 
him. Of course there is the exception who de- 
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velops a demand phobia. This type discovers he 
can obtain anything he wants by a species of 
Chinese water cure administered to the land- 
lord, and, the more he succeeds in squeezing 
out, the more monstrous his imagination 
grows. How does he do it? One means is to 
withhold rent. Another is to be loud and glut- 
tonish in demands for service, with the inevi- 
table epilogue of tedious angling for satisfac- 
tory compromises. 

Such a tenant has completely lost sight of the 
fact that, the more profitable a building is to 
the owner, the more readily will he be able to 
maintain good service and preserve the charac- 
ter of the house. A tenant who makes unreason- 
able demands is supplying the materials for the 
inevitable day when a retrenchment will have 
to come and not only will he receive his de- 
mands but the whole cloth of the house will 
have to be cut to a new pattern, according to 
the well-known principle that you cannot 
possibly make a silken purse out of a sow’s ear. 

The type of service which contributes to 
tenant happiness and preserves the character 
of the house must necessarily be delegated to 
the house staff. We have seen in other fields 
that, while tools can turn out articles for con- 
sumption, the men who run the machines are 
important; for a dissatisfied and defiant oper- 
ator of a machine is a liability to the final ex- 
cellence of the product, particularly when he 
multiplies to the point where he so gets into 
the hair of the industry that it costs valuable 
time to take him apart and find out what is 
the matter with him. Probably not much doubt 
exists in the minds of General Motors officials 
that some particular and careful study about 
five years back would have obviated a great 
deal of grief in 1937. And, as it is amply illus- 
trated that such repairs cannot be made at the 
last minute and production lines be kept mov- 
ing, the question is whether other industries, 
such as realty, will learn the lesson less pain- 
fully or wait until it hits them in the nose. 

In Mr. Merowit’s view the simplest policies 
for a staff which is to be the link between land- 
lord and tenant are those adapted from ordi- 
nary rules of polite conduct. By keeping to 
rules laid out for them, the staff enables the 
management to do its job of providing service 
and comfort successfully to tenants and their 
guests. The more successfully, the greater the 
financial return; the greater the financial re- 





turn, the greater, in turn, the reward of the 
staff, not only in pay but in personal satisfac- 
tion and pleasant working conditions. 

For instance, a member of a staff trained in 
the usages of good manners does not shout, 
“Okay!” when addressed by a tenant or leave 
his post in the elevator to run around the corner 
for a newspaper or to air a dog while other 
tenants futilely press the buzzer. A doorman 
does not entertain the local guild of delivery 
boys at the curbstone with reports of last 
night’s boxing matches while tenants let them- 
selves in and out. A switchboard operator does 
not read Real Mystery Stories while someone 
ox the eighteenth floor wonders if he’s going 
to be marooned without communication for the 
night. You may say such things are self-evi- 
dent, but they have been known to happen. 
And the tenants smoldered and wondered why 
they endured it; and the landlords wondered 
why the tenants seemed so sour. 

“There ought to be a law!” shout some 
tenants. 

“There will be training schools,” says Mr. 
Merowit. It will take time: but, if landlords 
and tenants place confidence in each other and 
are patient, it will come. 


THE QUESTION OF TACT 


Berry wursances are often the result ot 
a mistaken effort on the part of the landlord 
to secure additional revenue, directly or in- 
directly. For instance, the tacking of a paltry 
sum to a tenant’s rental for the use of gas 
consumed in the laundry costs more in the 
hiring of a reliable timekeeper and in collection 
than it can possibly be worth to the landlord. 
If one wanted intentionally to goad a tenant, 
a surer way could scarcely be found. 

Indeed, when the question of any extra ex- 
pense arises, the landlord is immediately con- 
fronted with the opportunity to break or make 
tenant good will. Obviously it would save time 
to follow the line of least resistance, but the art 
of enlightened management technique lies in 
selective concession. And then, no matter what 
specific service is involved, the final and critical 
test lies in the graciousness with which the 
matter is resolved. A landlord who grants or 
refuses a request only after considerable and 
presumably gratuitous delay and without 
grace will most certainly draw a blank in the 
estimation of the tenant. 












Outside of fundamental procedure for per- 
sonnel, few arbitrary rules can be framed to 
cover enlightened tenant management. Accu- 
rately viewed, the relationship is constantly 
alive and can no more be left untended than 
can a growing garden. On the other hand, you 
don’t pour tons of water on the garden one 
day and give it no more for a month. 

A personal greeting on moving in; assistance 
at this critical time with such problems as 
telephone and gas service; an expression of 
concern in case of serious family illness; active 
assistance in seasonable subleasing — these 
all offer opportunities for a nice judgment in 
ingratiation without intrusion on the privacy 
or sensibilities of the tenant. But they require 
a more than superficial acquaintance with him 
and an effort to make him feel that he is a 
personality about whose contentment the 
landlord is specifically concerned — not merely 
D8 and Hy, bound to yield a certain number of 
dollars per month and forgotten between 
collections. 


GIVE AND TAKE 


BRear estate does a prodigious amount 
of advertising. Tenants have often discovered 
that services were advertised which utterly 
failed to materialize. And a good deal of ad- 
vertising is out of all proportion to the results 
obtained. Intent on filling business space and 
increasing revenue, the landlord has concen- 
trated on a strange market, neglecting the 
clients he has already secured. 

It is part of Mr. Merowit’s philosophy that 
the tenant who likes to move is the exception. 
It is more normal human nature to dislike 
moving about. Moving is costly to energies and 
pocketbooks alike. Once in a building, the 
majority of tenants would prefer to remain, if 
possible. 

But it is part of ingrained tenant suspicion 
that the landlord would a little rather his ten- 
ant list should change every year, in the belief 
that if tenants stay on they conceive this to be 
a favor to the landlord and demand too much 
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of him. The landlord, so the theory runs, pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that newcomers 
wouldn’t dare ask so much of him. Perhaps 
both landlords and tenants need to cultivate a 
little pragmatic thinking on this subject. 

Landlords have been organized for some 
time, and they mustn’t think that hasn’t con- 
tributed to the hostility of tenants, who have 
felt that it constituted a well-made wall of re- 
sistance, to repel them if they should try to 
assert themselves. And now tenants have begun 
to organize and, for all its tardiness, there is a 
curious, warning aspect about this move. Ten- 
ants have no hesitation whatever in setting 
forth that it is for the specific purpose of 
“protecting” themselves. 

There will be some points at which tenants 
will need to be protected less than they think, 
but that is a matter for the application of 
mutual understanding and does not alter the 
essential situation of one bloc arrayed against 
another, a condition which is not only danger- 
ous in itself but which is a direct impediment 
to the best trend of the times — peaceable 
consideration of all mutual problems. 

It is Mr. Merowit’s idea that there is one 
simple way to cut all the corners and arrive 
at a working basis, without a lot of nonsense 
and waste motion. That is not Tenant Coun- 
cils or Landlord Councils but Tenant-Landlord 
Councils (or Landlord-Tenant Councils, as you 
please) in which both groups could redesign 
living on the basis of a meeting of problems 
with mutual enlightened self-interest. 

With such a method, biting, scratching, and 
hitting in the clinches would grow obsolete. 
Landlords and tenants could talk over practical 
aspects of harmonious living with good humor 
and common sense and the conviction that they 
were getting somewhere. 

Multi-residences could be transformed — 
as the rule rather than the exception — from 
tents pitched by wandering and disenchanted 
tribes into universally comfortable home com- 
munities. 

Incidently, business would prosper. 















Tie DANGERS of dictatorship can be 
judged more advantageously from the effect 
of great personalities on history than from 
statistics. However, it would be an error to 
believe that hero worship is synonymous with 
Fascism. England and America drew their most 
outstanding leaders from democratic schools; 
there is nothing to prove that Elizabeth or even 
Cromwell was greater than Pitt or Disraeli. 
Although I am fully aware of the differences 
between the two mightiest dictators of our 
time, I as a democrat am unable to accept 
either of their systems. I explained the reasons 
to Mussolini myself. 

Of the two, I know Mussolini from the many 
conversations I had with him regularly over a 
period of weeks — Hitler, from his speeches 
(which I both witnessed and, later on, heard, 
over the radio), from his book, from private 
reports of those people who became acquainted 
with him during long visits. In order to grasp 
the psychological foundation and the conse- 
quences of dictatorship, I studied the character 
of both nations. That of the Germans I knew 
from my birth; the character of the Italians I 
learned by studying their language and culture 
during my travels. 


IL DUCE 


The carry vevevopment of the two 
men was completely different. In his youth, 
Mussolini, son of a blacksmith, stood at the 
anvil and helped his father forge the glowing 
iron. He spent his evenings listening to his 
father and friends carrying on revolutionary dis- 
cussions. The elder Mussolini was a bold and 
fearless man who lived and died in poverty and 
whose coffin was followed by the whole town, 
although he was only an obscure blacksmith. 
Full of instinctive hatred against the system 
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under which he had to live, he named his sons 
after revolutionaries, taught them’ Marxian 
doctrines and the fundamentals of anarchism. 
He would have served as the perfect prototype 
in a novel for the father of a modern revolu- 
tionist. The scene of Mussolini’s early life was 
laid in Romagna, that section of Italy which, 
as far back as the Renaissance and later, pro- 
duced dictators and demagogues. 

During the years of his development, Musso- 
lini attempted to acquire through libraries and 
censored tracts the political knowledge which 
his father lacked. He supported himself from 
the age of eighteen by teaching and, shortly 
after his father’s death, aided his mother, 
younger sisters, and brothers. As a political 
agitator he was imprisoned, then fled to Switzer- 
land, where he became first a bricklayer, then 
a roofer; he was deported from Switzerland 
and lived in southern Tyrol unrecognized for a 
time until he returned to his native land where 
he was once again thrown into prison. 

“Nine prisons,” he told me once, “I knew 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-six.” 
During these years of development he studied 
constantly and persistently and even before the 
War became editor of Avanti, the greatest 
Socialist paper in Italy. Mussolini’s entire 
youth was charged with energy and ambition 
— a decade of passionate labor. 


DER FUHRER 


Dorie tus formative period between 
the ages of 15 and 25, Adolf Hitler was an idler 
with no urge to study, utterly lacking in talent, 
energy, or ideas. Son of a petty customs offi- 
cial, he lived with his poor, widowed mother 
in a corner of Austrian Bohemia. He spent 
several years in decrepit lodging houses, where 
the dregs of Vienna collected, and occasionally 
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tried to earn a few cents by selling picture post- 
cards. He was refused admittance to art school 
because he could neither draw nor paint. 

Let us compare the photographs of these 
two men at the age of 23, and you will see a 
picturesque head with positive features next 
to a nondescript youngster who even then 
showed no distinguishing features. Although 
today all the young men attempt to copy their 
leader’s haircut, there are no Italians who 
resemble Mussolini, while Hitler represents 
the common type. When the War broke out, 
the Austrian was an unknown number, glad to 
find a job; the Italian, on the other hand, only 
a few years older, was already at that time 
powerful enough to force the entry of Italy 
into the World War through his party. 

Mussolini recognized his opportunity im- 
mediately after the War and threw himself 
into the task of founding a party which would 
launch him into power. It took him three years 
to achieve his purpose. By 1922 the party had 
grown so strong that its march on Rome check- 
mated the government and compelled the King 
to appoint the editor from Milan head of the 
government in Rome. 

From this time on Mussolini becomes Hit- 
ler’s model just as Octavius emulated Caesar. 
No sooner had Mussolini revived the ancient 
Roman salute than Hitler transported it into 
Germany, where it had neither history nor 
roots. No sooner had Mussolini renewed the 
fascio than Hitler imported an old symbol from 
India, also alien to the German. The black shirt 
in which Mussolini clad his guards, after the 
fashion of Garibaldi’s red one, Hitler copied in 
brown. Mussolini’s Fascist anthem was imi- 
tated in a similar rhythm. Duce for the man 
in Rome was translated into Fiibrer for the 
man in Berlin. 

In politics too, Hitler mechanically followed 
in Mussolini’s footsteps from the very start. 
Granting that Mussolini exaggerated the com- 
munist peril with which he lured the citizens to 
join his party, nevertheless factories had been 
in the hands of the communists only a year 
before. In 1933, however, when Hitler had the 
communists allegedly set fire to the Reichstag, 
he did it in a country where communists had 
never ruled, where, as a matter of fact, they 
had been firmly opposed for fourteen years. 
The last communist riot in Germany had taken 
place ten years before Hitler’s rise to power. 





THE TWO DICTATORS 


How then did he attain power? Did he, per- 
haps, develop and find himself during the War? 
While Mussolini distinguished himself on the 
battlefield, there is no record in regiment re- 
ports of Hitler’s deeds — heroic deeds about 
which German youth is now being taught. This 
much is known: In his Munich Putsch of No- 
vember, 1923, he withdrew leaving several of 
his friends to be shot down in the streets. And 
nowadays he will appear at parades only when 
the streets are lined with three rows of troops. 

Then, if neither youth nor war experiences 
prepared Hitler, what is the source of his great 
success? 


HITLER'S SECRET 


Hier historical and national conditions 
enter into the situation. Both of these indicate 
how much easier it was for a German to gain 
power in 1933 than for an Italian in 1922. 

Germany was beaten, Italy victorious when 
both dictators made their entrance. Mussolini 
made no move against either church or state. 
Actually he strengthened them both. In Ger- 
many, on the contrary, 22 ruling heads were 
overthrown, and in the midst of the chaos of a 
fallen nation a few dozen inexperienced politi- 
cians had to lead the people through the most 
difficult years of her history. 

The man in the street, whom Mussolini 
wanted to win over, cursed at the mounting 
cost of macaroni and the frequent robberies of 
small shopkeepers. The man Hitler wanted to 
win over was just as hungry, but besides — and 
even more than that — was stricken to the very 
depths of his German pride by the prohibition 
against carrying arms. To sign the Treaty of 
Versailles and fulfill its articles was the most 
thankless task of the Republic’s first govern- 
ment. To defy the Treaty and those forced to 
fulfill ic was the gratifying task of the opposi- 
tion. The theory was soon invented to the effect 
that Germany had not been defeated by her 
enemies but by traitors out of her own ranks. 
The time was ripe for someone to come and 
point out that defeat and higher prices were a 
direct result of democracy, and everyone was 
inclined to believe him. This coup removed 
from Germany the sense of inferiority which 
had bowed her down after her defeat, and Hit- 
ler emerged triumphant. 

When Hitler came into power, the victor’s 
three great strokes against the conquered — 
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Rhineland, reparations, and prohibition of 
army — were made ineffectual. The only thing 
new about his method was that, instead of 
negotiating, he demanded — and broke every 
treaty when it no longer suited him. He threat- 
ened war at a time when France and England 
were no longer willing to undertake another 
such venture for the maintenance of a treaty 
which had already been shot full of holes. 

Hitler’s phenomenal success is based on the 
fear which Germany again arouses. The differ- 
ence between Hitler and his model becomes 
more apparent. Mussolini too strove toward 
the world’s higher esteem for Italy. He too pre- 
pared his people for war, and yet neither Eng- 
land nor France armed themselves immoder- 
ately because of it during this decade of 
Italian rearmament. 

But, when Hitler began to arm, all Europe 
was thrown into a fever. It became apparent 
that he not only wanted equal rights for Ger- 
many and the privilege of rearming but was 
also desirous of exceeding the other nations. 
Mussolini has never designated the Italians 
as potential rulers of the world. He knows their 
limitations. Hitler is so convinced of the su- 
premacy of the so-called Germanic race that 
everything taught in German schools and uni- 
versities during the past four years proves his 
determination to consolidate all peoples of 
“Germanic” origin. It was for this reason 
Europe realized at once that Mussolini’s pro- 
gram meant unrest but not war. Hitler’s pro- 
gram, however, could be achieved only by a 
war. 


ROMANS AND TEUTONS 


BBors picrarors increased the self-confi- 
dence of their respective people, but only for 
Germany did this prove dangerous. The Ital- 
ians, a naturally critical people, were trained to 
a greater discipline; the Germans, already the 
most perfectly disciplined people on earth, 
instead of having the bonds of their liberty 
loosened, were lashed into an obedience of 
the highest degree. Mussolini found a people 
who for centuries had been .unwarlike and 
trained them to militarism in his own way. Hit- 
ler found the most warlike people in Europe 
beaten and told them that only by means of 
arms could they regain their lost honor. After 
the aristocracy of German culture had at- 
tempted in vain for a decade to bring the other 
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Germany into power, the Germany of intellect, 
music, and science, Germany fell under the 
sway of a man who taught that the sword alone 
determines honor. Young Italians going to 
Spain want money and bread, nothing else; 
but a part of the German Freiwilliger in Spain 
is fighting for an “idea.” In Germany millions 
religiously believe the new doctrine; the Italian 
people are not persuaded. 

While Mussolini had constantly to contend 
with the Italian-inherited conception of liberty, 
Hitler had but to tell the obedient Germans, 
who had never possessed it, that their short 
excursion into liberty had been an error — the 
nature of the state lies in authority — and 
everyone agreed. It took Mussolini eight years 
to persuade the last recalcitrant professor to 
take the oath; it took Hitler only eight weeks. 
Once I said to Mussolini — and that was long 
before Hitler — that he lacked the Germans 
as material. He replied that he admired the old 
Prussian drill. 

In Italy also, many intellectual leaders were 
forced into silence — a fact which is inexcus- 
able — but only a few eminent Italians live 
outside its borders, not even Toscanini. On the 
other hand, practically all renowned Germans 
have been banished from their native land. 


ADOLF THE ORATOR 


Hhirier’s success beyond the borders ot 
Germany could be won only by convincing the 
masses at home. This could be made possible 
only by possession of a quality which eminently 
distinguishes him — his gift for oratory. A 
great popular speaker was hitherto unknown 
in Germany. The Kaiser used to speak at 
banquets and from the balcony of the palace, 
the minister in Parliament. Bismarck made his 
first speech as a civilian at the age of 75. The 
people’s parties also had not had a truly great 
orator for over 150 years. Mussolini speaks in 
a country where every third man is an orator. 

In Hitler we find a public speaker who fas- 
cinates the Germans because his speeches have 
something of Wagnerian music — repetition of 
a few impressive /eitmotifs, sobbing and shout- 
ing, instrumentation through a vibrating voice, 
above everything a conglomeration of musical 
fog consisting of gods and heroes, blood and 
race. Hitler won the Germans by his genuine 
oratorical ability, and foreigners cannot un- 
derstand the profundity of his effect. 
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THE TWO DICTATORS 


When Mussolini speaks at the Piazza, his 
metallic tones conyey simple sentences in a 
masculine baritone. The listening Italian un- 
derstands him, goes home, and says: “‘We 
understood him, the man is right.” When Hit- 
ler speaks, the room becomes swathed in a 
cloud of mist, and he works himself into a 
hysteria. The listening German is shocked, goes 
home, and says to himself: “ What can he mean? 
How great he must be!” The apparatus fixed to 
the speaker’s platform through which Hitler 
can put himself into the spotlight by the mere 
pressure of a button shows how skillfully he 
manufactures his ecstasy. The difference be- 
tween both ways of speaking — simple here, 
mystical there; logical here, sentimental there 
— is comparable to Verdi and Wagner. 

Another difference distinguishes these two 
dictatorial speakers. One practically always 
talks about himself, the other hardly ever. 
Mussolini in his triumphant speech May 31, 
after the Abyssinian victory, mentioned the 
word J only twice. Hitler repeats it a hundred 
times in each speech and becomes involved in 
himself — as did Napoleon III, who for twelve 
years filled the world with his name. 


DICTATOR AND KAISER 


Miussoxint too knows his worth but is 
much too proud to sing his own praises. Since 
he is sure of himself, he talks little about him- 
self; since Hitler, on the contrary, is uncertain, 
he talks about himself incessantly. Here the 
resemblance between Hitler and his predeces- 
sor, Wilhelm II, becomes apparent: Both are 
orators. This alone is their one outstanding 
quality. In their speeches both affect the strong 
man because of their inherent weakness, and 
whoever heard the Kaiser speak knows that 
only a higher degree of culture and knowledge 
differentiates him from Hitler, as a speaker. 
Take Hitler’s photograph, draw out the stubby 
moustache in the manner of Wilhelm II, and 
the resemblance is startling. It is important in 
the history of the German character that on 
two consecutive occasions Germans entrusted 
their fate to such dazzling, incessantly talking, 
incessantly threatening neurotics. Hitler speaks 
in a whine, is constantly offended. 

Hitler’s whole book consists of nothing but 
attack and hatred. Nor is Mussolini a kind 
man. He told me once that he is no kin to Cae- 
sar, who forgot his enemies, but to Bismarck, 


who hated them. And yet the character of each 
nation and each man leads to an entirely differ- 
ent solution of the problem of war. 

Here the difference between Hitler (and 
Wilhelm II) and Mussolini becomes particu- 
larly glaring. Mussolini is a man in every 
respect, particularly well developed, physically, 
father of a large and ever increasing family. 
He drove his car through half the country to 
show the people that he knew the art of steer- 
ing; at the age of 53 he took his examinations as 
an airplane pilot. To set a good example, he 
wields an ax and operates a tractor in public. 

Hitler does not indulge in any kind of sport, 
cannot drive a car, never is seen doing any 
sort of manual work. That is the penalty he 
pays for his lazy youth. There is in him the 
desire of an actor who wants to play the role 
of a king in medieval style, as though on a 
Wagnerian stage, while Mussolini strives to 
give the impression of a simple man. Hitler is a 
bourgeois, who always wants to look elegant 
but on whom a coat or a tie somehow never 
seems to fit. While Mussolini manifests a 
preference for show, as for instance his idea of 
working in Rome’s largest auditorium, Hitler’s 
rooms show the taste of a house painter who 
has misunderstood several chateaux. Mussolini, 
son of a worker, keeps away from aristocracy 
(his son-in-law is the son of a simple bourgeois 
who was knighted only some years ago) and 
married his son to a woman of the people; 
Hitler filled the highest German posts with 
nobility. 

The degree to which this is reflected in his 
written style is comprehensible only to a Ger- 
man, because in translation his book is more 
fluent than in the original. And we, in turn, 
must retranslate it into our mother tongue. 
While in Mussolini’s style, on occasion, we 
find a picture from the world of toil — describ- 
ing a bricklayer, a smith, the world in which he 
grew up — in all of Hitler’s 500 pages, there is 
not one original turn of phrase. Everything is 
written in a flat journalese by an author who 











cannot remember one line from the treasure of 
the German language: Goethe or Schiller. This 
book does not contain a single quotation from 
any German classic. Despite his ignorance, he 
nevertheless discusses art for hours during 
Party meetings, because he deeply resents not 
having found acknowledgment as a painter. 
Attending artists listening to his views on art 
can scarcely restrain their laughter. The great- 
est German painters since 1900 are today 
exposed by Hitler’s personal intention as “‘dis- 
astrous art.” Mussolini has hardly ever in the 
past fifteen years discussed art in public, but he 
has expressed significant opinions on Shake- 
speare, whom he studied thoroughly. 

Mussolini has known enough to add con- 
stantly to his own store of culture during the 
fifteen years of his dictatorship. I have heard 
him speak German, French, and English flu- 
ently; and it was only during his dictatorship 
that he learned English. Hitler during his lazy 
youth lacked sufficient energy to learn a single 
language. 

Mussolini is continuously desirous of learning, 
Hitler of teaching. Each of Mussolini’s visitors 
reports that he has been cross-examined. I met 
with the same experience. Whenever a visitor 
leaves, it is Mussolini who has added something 
to his knowledge, while Hitler’s visitors reveal 
that Hitler himself talks without interruption. 
He thunders at the visitor, rolls his eyes, pounds 
on the windowpane, and, after launching into 
a torrent of words, abruptly dismisses his 
guest. 

While the man in Rome sleeps the night and 
works from nine in the morning, Hitler often 
after midnight calls for one of his ministers, 
but he leaves all the actual work to his sub- 
ordinates and can scarcely ever be reached 
before eleven. Mussolini leaves the capital 
only during the summer, never enters society, 
never entertains house guests, because he is too 
busy working. Hitler spends the greater part 
of the year at his country home in the corner 
of Germany farthest removed from Berlin. 
With whom does he associate there and in 
Berlin? Preferably with screen stars. One of 
the most famous of these depicted such an 
evening, during which Hitler gathers twenty 
or so men, serves wine while he himself drinks 
water, and delivers a monologue for three hours. 
He dreads being alone, dreads silence, and even 
dreads learning. All this reveals the frustrated 
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actor ever seeking an audience. It also explains 
why his decision and actions are so theatrical, 
Since he dreams of world power, nobody 
knows where he will strike or when he will 
deliver his blow. 

In Italy the most gifted man of all chose his 
collaborators, formed a staff, and gave them 
office; in Germany, however, a group of des- 
peradoes chose one from their midst who ex- 
celled them in one thing: the power of speech, 
They called him the “drummer” and in secret 
irony made him their leader. In Rome, today, 
we have a man at the top whose highest officials 
are, really, all his secretaries; in Berlin the 
leading man is overshadowed by some of his 
ministers, and is superior to them only in the 
field of propaganda. Therefore, Italy is gov- 
erned by the single will of one man, Germany 
by half a dozen “‘leaders”; and no one knows 
in which direction these diverging currents 
will carry her. 


WHO WANTS WAR? 


Two .eavers EmErce — leaders with 
entirely different qualities and intentions. Un- 
der no circumstances is Mussolini planning to 
start a war in Europe for the expansion of Italy. 
The story of his Caesar complex is a fable in- 
vented by people who misunderstand his char- 
acter. He is the typical excellent Italian diplo- 
mat, realistic and cynical. Mussolini will neither 
instigate a war nor readily participate in one: 
he will wait and later on go with the winner. 
Hitler gambles everything on the supremacy 
of the Germans, on the expansion of German 
power. He knows that the Germans want 
neither colonies nor raw materials nor Stras- 
bourg nor the Ukraine. The Germans want 
nothing but a victory, and therefore the ideal- 
ists among them cannot and will not rest until 
they have achieved one and until they have 
stood once more in the Hall of Mirrors as tri- 
umphantly as they stood in 1871. 

This is where the mystical actor leads them. 
With such hopes he electrifies the youth. For, 
in spite of the fact that at the last moment he 
may perhaps wish to avoid the war which can 
swallow him, Hitler, like Wilhelm II, will nev- 
ertheless be forced into it. Mussolini, however, 
who is not a mystic but a diplomat, will draw 
his profit out of Hitler’s war. And therefore 
Hitler and not Mussolini will end like Na- 
poleon III. 
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Notes From the Diary 
of a Modern Cireuit Rider 


by JAMES MYERS 


a Arkansas 

“Which one of them two fellers is God?” 
asked a child, clinging to its mother’s skirts in 
a bare shack deep in the share-cropper country. 
Rev. Howard Kester, free lance “shepherd of 
the disinherited,” told me today that there 
wasn’t a teaspoonful of food in the house when 
he and another representative of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union arrived, under cover of 
darkness, to bring food to this striker’s family. 
For days the children had been hungry and 
crying. Their mother had kept assuring them 
that “God would provide.” Funds for relief 
had been supplied through our Church Emer- 
gency Relief Committee from church people 
all over the country who take seriously the 
article in the Social Ideals of the Churches: 
“The Churches should stand for the right of 
labor as well as employers to organize and bar- 
gain collectively.” Many strikes for better 
conditions have been broken because of the 
hunger of strikers’ children. Their mothers, 
after long deprivation and heroic suffering, 
simply can’t stand it any longer. 


New York City 

Marched in a parade of unemployed, 3,000 
poorly clad humans with crude signs demand- 
ing unemployment insurance and more ade- 
quate relief. My Negro friend, Rev. William 
Lloyd Imes, and I carried the banner of the 
Ministers Union started by. the late Ted Chaf- 
fee of Labor Temple. Just in front of us was a 
socialist contingent with red banners flying. 
A woman pushing her baby in a dilapidated 
carriage brought up the rear of the socialists. 
She had a loud voice and, quite unsolicited, 
took it upon herself to lead the cheering for the 
Ministers Union! At Union Square I spoke for 
religious forces, quoting resolutions by church 
bodies. 


As I got down from the cart tail, a young 
communist woman with a look of amazement 
and sincere interest said, “Are the churches 
interested in these things?” 

How could she be expected to know? We 
need to dramatize more the interest which does 
exist in our churches so that the oppressed and 
underprivileged may know that many religious 
people are concerned in these things. 


Barwon, West Virginia 

Got up at 3:30 A.M. today to see picketing 
at nearby coal mine and gather facts about 
causes and conduct of the strike. The owners 
are church people in New York. Seemed there 
might be possibility of mediatory service. 
Tried to observe unobtrusively, but was taken 
in by company gunmen and detained as a sus- 
picious character. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 

Danger of a widespread strike in the coal 
fields, with probable violence and bloodshed. 
Called on president of the ministers associa- 
tion, pastor of a prominent church, and pro- 
posed a conference under church auspices to 
bring operators, union officials, ministers, and 
others together for friendly discussion of issues 
in effort to inform public opinion in hope of 
peaceful adjustments. He said that was “not 
the church’s business,” which was only to 
“preach Jesus Christ.” I brought up the matter 
of explosions in coal mines and asked if he 
would inform his people and help get a law to 
require rock dusting of mines, which prevents 
such explosions with their disastrous loss of life. 
While he admitted that it was the church’s busi- 
ness to conduct funerals and care for widows 
and orphans, he declared this “would be drag- 
ging the church into politics.” 
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Chicago, Illinois 

Spoke at a mass meeting of workers near 
the stockyards. The chairman, an I.W.W., ap- 
parently expressed the sentiments of the crowd 
when, in introducing me, he declared that “the 
church has always been the worst enemy of the 
workingman. It has sided with the rich, done 
nothing for social justice or improvement of 
the lot of the workers — parsons have promised 
bliss in heaven but done nothing about hell on 
earth; they have told the people to be patient 
here below and they’ll get their pie by and by, 
in the sky. Religion,” he said, “is the opiate of 
the people. We will now hear a speech by the 
Reverend James Myers, on “The Church and 
Labor’”’! 


Bethlebem, Pennsylvania 

A young Presbyterian minister named Paul 
Cotton got put into jail for helping textile 
strikers, in a perfectly orderly manner, to 
give out handbills, urging workers to join the 
union. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
asked that a protest meeting be held over these 
and other arrests which plainly violated the 
most rudimentary rights of free speech and 
assemblage. The Church League for Industrial 
Democracy sponsored the meeting. His secre- 
tary, Rev. W. B. Spofford, and I spoke. City 
detectives were present but did not interfere. 
Strangely enough, the Commissioner of Police 
was an ordained Episcopal clergyman. So we 
had an Episcopal clergyman responsible for 
the arrest of a Presbyterian minister, while the 
General Assemblies of both their churches had 
declared solemnly for “free speech, press, and 
assemblage” as essentially American and 
religious ideals. We pointed out that Cotton 
was merely carrying out the ideals of his church 
while the Commissioner was violating the 
official standards of his church. The papers 
didn’t print a word we said. The Commissioner 
retained his post. Cotton lost his church. 


Los Angeles, California 

Led the discussion today at a public seminar 
— one of a series, throughout the State, set up 
by ministers or councils of churches to provide 
an open forum for all sides to state their points 
of view on the longshoremen’s strike and the 
Imperial Valley Agricultural Workers’ strike, 
where ruthless violations of all civil liberties 
were perpetrated by the landowners. Living 
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and working conditions of these agricultural 
workers are almost unbelievable. Rev. Edwin 
P. Ryland, Social Service Secretary of the 
Methodist Conference, made a prayer which 
was so profoundly, so uncompromisingly re- 
ligious, which touched with such spiritual 
daring on the unchristian aspects of our church 
life and of our civilization that I said to myself, 
“‘T can see how some people would want to kill 
him for that.” 


Little Rock, Arkansas 

Accompanied by two local ministers, Rev. 
Marshall Steel and Rev. Joseph Hunter, at- 
tended trial this morning of David Benson, 
organizer of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union, who had been arrested for “interfering 
with labor and inciting to riot” while peace- 
fully walking along a country road with an 
orderly group of striking “cotton choppers” 
and share croppers. The State policeman who 
arrested him admitted, on cross examination, 
that he was breaking no law but had a “foreign 
license” (Washington, D. C.!) on his car. The 
five witnesses of the prosecution failed to iden- 
tify the prisoner when he was pointed out. Yet 
the jury, composed of planters, brought in a 
verdict of guilty, with maximum penalties of 
the law amounting to $1,060. 

A well-dressed man turned to me, a perfect 
stranger, and said, ‘“‘Now I hope they'll try 
him for murder. As a matter of fact, all I wish 
is that they’d just turn him loose — his trou- 
bles would all be over by night!” 

I replied quietly, “I’m a little surprised to 
hear you say that.” 

With a look of cold animosity he replied, 
“You'll be a h—— of a lot more surprised at 
what can happen around here if you stay 
around.” He then went around the courtroom 
whispering to others, who glared back at me 
with deadly suspicion. 

My minister friends, noticing this and in 
view of the general violence on the part of 
many landowners and their agents, felt it best 
that I should leave immediately after the trial. 
We were hardly out of town when a mob 
attacked the lawyer for the defense and de- 
manded that he drop the case and never return. 
They beat his driver, a union official, and threw 
him into jail. 

The Governor has been declaring publicly 
that “no objection has been interposed to the 
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formation of unions” and that there is no 
“peonage.” After consultation with these lib- 
eral ministers who denounced conditions from 
their pulpits and after addressing the Ministers 
Association, I have decided to issue a news- 
paper release giving the findings of my week’s 
study of the situation, with quite opposite 
conclusions from the Governor’s! Copies of a 
longer report, including careful documentation 
from previous studies of the wider cotton 
tenancy problem (where the causes of unrest 
lie) by our Research and Race Relations de- 
partments, will be sent later to federal and 
State authorities and given extensive publicity. 


Cincinnati, Obio 

Had a unique experience today. Heard Ar- 
thur Nash address his 3,000 employees and 
plead with them to join a labor union! He said 
he had tried to run his clothing factory on the 
golden rule but had decided that, no matter 
how good they made conditions in a single fac- 
tory, they were selfish and unchristian unless 
they tried to improve conditions for all workers 
in the entire industry. He pointed out that only 
through national labor unions could workers 
help do that, while he in turn brought influence 
through employers’ associations. It took all the 
force of his personal influence to persuade 
them, but they finally voted to become mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

I have often wondered what would be the 
effect on the psychology of management-labor 
relations if a union could be born with the 
wholehearted consent of the employer, instead 
of after a bitter fight. It will be fascinating to 
see. [A later study of the Nash plant showed a 
complete spirit of co-operation between the 
union and the management and actual im- 
provement in efficiency of operation. The same 
proved true of the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company of Denver, where the owner, Miss 
Josephine Roche, voluntarily consented to 
unionization by the United Mine Workers, 
who later even went without their pay for two 
weeks to help her out of a financial jam. Union 
labor seems to respond as surely as other 
human beings to spiritual laws.] 


Honea Path, South Carolina 
Preached the funeral oration today at re- 
quest of the United Textile Workers at the 


mass funeral service of six strikers shot down 
by a volley of shots from inside the mill as 
they picketed before the gates. The mayor, 
who is also the mill owner, had deputized his 
strikebreakers and nonstrikers and, being un- 
trained and undisciplined, they blazed away 
without any provocation for such drastic meas- 
ures. Ten thousand workers, many clad in blue 
overalls or gingham dresses, attended the fu- 
neral and stood in the broiling sun, in an open 
field, for two hours while local and national 
union officials addressed them and sound 
trucks recorded the scene for the newsreels. 
The six open caskets lay close to our rough 
speakers’ platform. The mountaineer crooning 
and shrill wailing of the bereaved relatives 
nearly tore your heart out. I pointed out that 
these men need not have died if employers 
generally had conceded the right of labor as 
well as employers to organize, a principle ap- 
proved by church bodies as an expression in 
industry of the principle of democracy, whose 
roots go back to the teachings of Jesus that all 
men are children of God; that it was high time 
that government, state and federal, should 
protect the right of workers to organize as 
unquestioningly as it now protects the property 
rights of owners when they are threatened. 

“Don’t be impatient, friends,” shouted the 
chairman at the close — “We'll bring them 
corpses out where you can all pass by.” 

The families filed past first, shrieking and 
moaning, the widows half carried by support- 
ing arms. The casualties of industrial warfare! 
I thought of Arthur Nash and the golden rule 
in industry. 

In many years of contact with industrial 
situations, it has been my observation that 
there are more strikes where there are no labor 
unions or where employers are resisting the for- 
mation of unions than there are where established 
unions exist. In the printing trades, railroads, 
and clothing industries, for instance, recog- 
nized machinery is at hand for adjustment of 
disputes between management and labor by 
the peaceful processes of conference, through 
boards or impartial chairmen — the applica- 
tion of the principles of American democracy 
to industrial relations. I am impressed also by 
the fact that usually it is conditions, not “agi- 
tators,” which cause strikes. At any rate bad 
conditions make it possible for almost any 
leadership to precipitate a strike. In a bloody 
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coal strike in Colorado, led by the radical 
I.W.W., we found only a handful of radical 
miners. Still they admitted freely that they 
followed this radical leadership and, when 
asked why, declared that “conditions were so 
bad we would have followed anybody” — as 
one man put it, “H , the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union could have led this strike, 
and we’d have followed just the same.” There 
is usually something seriously wrong in wages, 
hours, working conditions, or denial of workers’ 
rights of self-organization when a strike breaks 
out. Middle-class people would be wiser not, to 
assume that “agitators cause all the trouble” 
but to find out the facts. 


Tampa, Florida 

Attending the American Federation of Labor 
convention as observer and guest. In accord- 
ance with our custom of many years, have ar- 
ranged for labor officials to occupy pulpits of 
churches desiring addresses on the ideals and 
objectives of the labor movement, many of 
which are held in common with the concern of 
the churches for human welfare. Spoke at open- 
air meeting in the park with prominent labor 
leaders, the president of the Ministers Asso- 
ciation presiding. I commended the ministers 
of Tampa who a year ago held a “service of 
public penitence” after the flogging and tor- 
ture of labor organizers, resulting in the death 
of Joseph Shoemaker. There have been long 
legal delays, and justice has not yet been done 
to the perpetrators of this crime, among whom 
were members of the city police. [Note — An- 
other year has passed, and still the fajlure of 
justice!] 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

Met Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, the great Ja- 
panese Christian, at the train. He had insisted 
on riding in a coach, though on an extraordina- 
rily heavy schedule. He is a surprisingly little 
man in stature. In spite of all the physical 
suffering and opposition he has encountered in 
his championship of the poor, he is the merriest 
of souls and laughs heartily over amusing inci- 
dents, including vicious attacks on him as a 
“communist.” Kagawa made the opening ad- 
dress this morning at the National Seminar on 
Consumers’ Co-operation, under the auspices 
of the Federal Council of Churches and attended 
by 350 denominational church leaders from all 
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over the country. Dr. Kagawa described con- 
sumers’ co-operation, because of its ideal of 
nonprofit service, as “‘the love principle of 
Christianity in economic action.” 

We had as speakers also leading officials and 
experts of the American Co-operative Move- 
ment. As part of the Seminar we arranged 
sight-seeing trips to the flourishing co-opera- 
tives here and in nearby counties. We saw the 
Indiana Farm Bureau Co-operative Associa- 
tion’s office building, its wholesale warehouses, 
with farm machinery and supplies, its gas sta- 
tions, oil-blending plant, coal and lumber 
yards, credit unions, chicken hatchery, feed and 
fertilizer factory, flour mill — a demonstration 
in co-operative education and recreation and 
other features of the amazing developments of 
the movement which are characteristic also of 
other States in the Middle West. 

Questions were asked of managers as to the 
ideals and objectives of the movement and the 
practical problems of successful management. 
“How do you start a co-operative?” was a fre- 
quent question, as the contagion of Kagawa’s 
religious idealism and the actual economic 
achievement of these American co-operatives 
brought to many a new vision and a lively hope 
of a possible method of nonviolent social 
change in the direction of economic democracy 
and a brotherly social order. 


Flint, Michigan 

Visited Fisher Body plant of General Motors 
Corporation, where sit-down strikers have held 
the factory for six weeks. A novel experience 
to see workers occupying property in defiance 
of injunction. They say their jobs are the only 
property they own and they feel they have a 
moral right to sit at their machines until they 
have been granted the right of collective bar- 
gaining — a right approved by church bodies 
and all political parties and the law of the 
country. The union first took up grievances 
six months ago in St. Louis through the legal 
procedures provided by the Wagner labor- 
relations act, but the Corporation secured an 
injunction so that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has been unable to function. It is 
a complicated and dangerous situation. We are 
interviewing widely and gathering information 
for a factual report. The Michigan State 
Council of Churches is to hold an emergency 
conference, inviting speakers from the General 
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Motors Corporation, the union, and the gov- 
ernment in an effort to understand and to 
inform public opinion. 

Interviewed Governor Murphy. Was deeply 
impressed with his determination to avoid 
bloodshed and with his deeply religious con- 
viction that if you can get people into personal 
conference they can and will be able to come 
to some agreement. He is under a terrific 
strain. 

At parting I told him we would be praying 
for him. 

His face lighted up. He said, “You couldn’t 
do anything which would please and help me 
more.” 

While strikes have been spreading like wild- 
fire this year, it is to be remembered that they 
always do so in periods, like the present, of 
increasing general prosperity and larger divi- 
dends. At the same time workers feel the pinch 
of increasing costs of living. Some remarkable 
examples of industrial statesmanship have 
occured, notably the agreement between 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel and other units of the 
United States Steel Corporation and the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, without the 
necessity of a strike. In painful contrast, Mr. 
Girdler, President of the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, declared that he would not make an 
agreement, verbal or written, with the union, 
even if a majority of his workers were to vote 
that they desired the union to represent them. 
During this steel strike a group of over 100 
clergymen, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, 
joined in a public statement, as we frequently 
do on public issues, urging an agreement. 
Labor history shows that as a matter of fact 
all our national labor unions have been born 
only after a bitter fight with its heritage, com- 
munity disruption and industrial ill will. Judg- 
ing by the few cases I have seen, it seems safe 
to predict, that if employers will voluntarily 
concede to labor its right to organize, a new 
psychology of co-operation and good will can 
be achieved in American industry. 


Iv 


Adrueism — or the Presence of God 
A significant remark was made to me by a 
labor official at the close of a strike some years 
ago. A group of ministers had taken an active 
interest, requesting both the employers and 
labor to speak to them and explain their points 


of view. They had offered mediation. They had 
raised funds for relief of strikers’ families who 
were hungry or evicted from their tenements. 
“I wish that earlier in my life I had met this 
kind of religious leaders,” the union man said, 
“but the rabbis, priests, and ministers, I have 
known never seemed to concern themselves 
with economic justice for the oppressed, and 
my mind has swung off, not only from belief in 
the church but from belief in God, whom the 
church is supposed to represent.” Here we have 
in a nutshell the major cause of “atheistic com- 
munism” in many countries where the church 
has failed to concern itself with the welfare of 
the masses. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Preached at an interracial church service 
this afternoon. It is an outgrowth of a group 
of white and colored younger church folks 
started by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. They have been meeting for a year to 
study and take common action toward the 
abolition of race injustices and discriminations 
in our unbrotherly daily life. The service was 
held in a downtown church. The interracial 
audience was seated, of course, without any 
“color line.” The ushers were white and col- 
ored, the organist colored. They have white 
and colored preachers on alternate Sundays, 
with a minister of the other race in charge. 
The service was conducted with dignity and 
beauty. At the close, the vested choir, white 
and colored, moved slowly down the aisle sing- 
ing the recessional. My colored brother minis- 
ter and I followed. As we stood with bowed 
heads among the choir in the anteroom while 
they sang the closing stanza, I was over- 
whelmed with a sense of the immanent pres- 
ence of God. 

The words of Jesus came to me: 

If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath ought against thee; 
leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; 


first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift. 


I am more and more convinced that, ¢o the 
degree in which we shall practice brotherbood in 
racial, economic, international, and personal 
relations, there will come to us new revelations 
of the nature, the nearness, and the love of 
God — and with them new depths of reality in 
worship. 
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New Sweden, Old America 


by NABOTH HEDIN 


A DRAMATIC encounter of picturesque 
personages in commemoration of an equally 
dramatic incident in early American history is 
scheduled to take place at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, next June 27. President Roosevelt, 
surrounded by the pomp and panoply of his 
high office, will go there to greet Crown Prince 
Gustaf Adolf of Sweden and other members of 
the royal family as well as of the Swedish gov- 
ernment at the very rocks where the first Swed- 
ish colonists landed on American soil 300 years 
before. 

On that occasion the Swedes were met by five 
Indian chiefs from whom they bought the land 
on the west side of the “South” or Delaware 
River from its mouth as far up as the Schuylkill, 
where the city of Philadelphia is now located. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY VIKINGS 


The New Sweven Tercentenary will 
be another of those international observances 
which began with the Dutch-flavored Hudson- 
Fulton Celebration in 1909 and continued after 
the World War with the English Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary at Plymouth in 1920. Since then the 
City of Boston as well as the States of Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Maryland, to say 
nothing of Harvard College, have celebrated 
their 3ooth birthdays. The Virginia colony at 
Jamestown goes back even further, and was 
duly commemorated by an exposition in 1907. 
All these were permanent settlements and not 
chance or temporary landings by explorers or 
traders. Northern European civilization in 
America can therefore be said to be now ap- 
proximately 300 years old, or about twice the 
age of the United States. 

Next year it will be the turn of the States 
of Delaware and Pennsylvania, not forgetting 
certain counties in southwestern New Jersey, 
where the Swedes were the first to establish 
permanent communities. Even a small slice of 
Maryland was included in New Sweden. From 
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Wilmington the Swedes moved their capital to 
Tinicum Island, near Philadelphia, in 1643, so 
that Pennsylvania had the seat of government 
before William Penn was born. Why the 
school histories have neglected these begin- 
nings of permanent civilization in the Dela- 
ware Valley is hard to say. Last winter their 
authors and publishers were scolded in a resolu- 
tion passed unanimously by the State Senate 
of Pennsylvania. Introducing it, Senator C. 
Hale Sipe, from the western part of the State, 
said: 

Every school child in Pennsylvania ten years of age 
can tell you right off the name of the ship that brought 
the first settlers to Massachusetts, hundreds of miles 
from Pennsylvania; but not one schoolteacher in a 


hundred can tell you the names of ships that brought 
the first settlers to their own Keystone State. 


Perhaps it would have been different had 
not Sweden at the time been so preoccupied by 
the Thirty Years War, out of which she added 
to her own domains around the Baltic. This 
empire nearer at home seemed so much more 
important than far-off Delaware, which had 
been planned chiefly as a trading colony. The 
element of religious or civic freedom did not 
enter in. The Indians had valuable furs to sell 
for knives, axes, kettles, blankets, and gew- 
gaws, and Peter Minuit, a Dutch citizen, born 
in Germany of French ancestry, who had been 
general manager of the Dutch New Amster- 
dam, or New York, had persuaded them that 
the mouth of Minquas Kill, or where the pres- 
ent Christina River joins the Delaware at 
Wilmington was the natural outlet for all the 
beaver skins collected back of the North, or 
Hudson River, Valley. Having spent some seven 
years in America, he knew not only the lay of 
the land but the language of the Indians and 
he not only helped organize the first expedition 
but went along himself as the first supercargo. 
Unfortunately, while passing through the 
West Indies on the way back he lost his life. 
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There were other Dutchmen on board the first 
time, too, notably among the sailors, the 
Swedes having had little experience with trans- 
Atlantic navigation in those days; but the ship, 
the flag, and the military garrison for the first 
little stockade, or primitive fortification, were 
Swedish. 

But what of the Swedish-speaking people? 
When their governor and other officials re- 
turned to Sweden, they remained. As traders 
they could not hold their own with the Dutch 
or the English, but they were better farmers 
and they, therefore, dug in, so to speak, where 
they were. The soil and climate they found to 
be better than what they had been used to at 
home. They cultivated corn, kept cattle and 
horses, pigs and sheep, raised fruit, distilled 
cider, and made wine. The Indians continued 
to be friendly, and under both the Dutch and 
English authority the Swedes served loyally. 
Their Swedish clergymen stayed with them, 
and new ones arrived from time to time. So did 
religious books and some schoolteachers, in- 
cluding a brother of Emmanuel Swedenborg, 
while the wife of one of their ministers was his 
cousin. They had already laid out the first 
roads, often along the Indian trails, built boats 
and grist mills and other beginnings of primi- 
tive industry. They had also held courts and 
administered law, kept schools, usually in 
private houses, built churches, and paid taxes. 
When William Penn arrived in 1683 he wrote 
of them in a letter as home-loving and law- 
abiding, well-educated and eager for more 
education for their children, although he did 
not feel they had used their opportunities for 
farming and truck raising on a large scale. 
Who could better describe the average Swedish 
farmer of today? 


TERCENTENARY PLANS 


Ie 1s rue tercentenary of these modest 
enough beginnings that the two countries will 
celebrate together. They will be aided by many 
individual States and communities, particu- 
larly those in which the children of the later 
immigrants reside. About half the States of the 
union have already appointed official delegates 
to attend the unveiling ceremonies at the Wil- 
mington Rocks and otherwise represent them. 
The United States Government has likewise an 
official Delaware Valley Commission of fifteen 
members. In the preparations Delaware has 
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naturally taken the lead and has decided to 
make a public park of the landing place, calling 
it the Fort Christina State Park. The same 
point was later fortified in the War of the 
Spanish Succession in colonial days and during 
the War of 1812. 

The monument to be placed there will be a 
gift from the Swedish people direct, having 
been paid for by popular subscription, some- 
times in very small amounts indeed. One of the 
main Delaware highways, leading to Pennsyl- 
vania, has been renamed Governor Printz 
Boulevard. A historical exhibit, relating to 
the actual colony and including many rare 
Indian relics, will be sent over from Sweden 
and may be shown in Wilmington as well as 
in the American Swedish Historical Museum 
in Philadelphia. A retrospective Swedish art 
exhibit, going back as far as the Viking days, 
is being circulated through a series of American 
cities as far west as St. Louis and Minneapolis. 
It will end up in Philadelphia in time for the 
celebration. School children in the two coun- 
tries have begun to exchange correspondence. 
Memorial coins have been minted on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and special commemorative 
postage stamps are under way. But, perhaps 
most significant of all, American universities 
have invited Swedish scholars, some of them 
Nobel Prize winners, to come here during the 
current academic year as tercentenary lectur- 
ers. The first will be Professor The Svedberg 
of the University of Upsala, winner of the 1926 
Nobel Prize in chemistry, who will take part 
in the dedication of the new chemistry build- 
ing at the University of Delaware in October. 


THINGS TO BE GAINED 


Ix suct ways nations make love to one 
another, and, in these days of ultranationalism 
and isolation, wars and threats of war, it is 
encouraging that two independent states, dis- 
tant and unequal in size as they are, can co- 
operate even to that extent. It is time for 
stocktaking and the comparison of experience. 
Democracies need to keep step and close ranks. 
Until quite recently only a few people in the 
United States realized that there was much to 
be learned from sucha small country as Sweden. 
Now, thanks to many returned American trav- 
elers and writers, the situation has changed. 
With her longer history and fuller experience, 
Sweden may have learned something about 
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such problems in human affairs as the adminis- 
tration of law, the relations between capital 
and labor, the division of national income, the 
control of liquor, the management of currency, 
the care of the old and feeble, the preservation 
of natural resources, keeping the cost of living 
stable, the control of monopolies, the distribu- 
tion of electricity, the education of voters, and 
a number of other problems that now beset the 
United States which it is worth while to make 
note of. 

In his address at the dedication of the monu- 
ment, the Crown Prince is likely to review 
briefly the main facts about the colony from 
the Swedish point of view — why it was under- 
taken; why it failed in one respect, the finan- 
cial, and succeeded in another, the human. He 
could then prove this success by summarizing 
the various benefits Sweden has received from 
America during the past 300 years, in gratitude 
for which the monument is offered to the 
American people. He could mention such mod- 
est American contributions as the potato, 
which every Swede eats almost every day, and 
such imports as tobacco, which almost every 
Swede smokes daily, or the coffee he drinks al- 
most hourly. He could speak feelingly of the 
new impulses toward practical democracy, the 
independence and dignity of the individual 
which Sweden has received from the United 
States since the earliest days, the help in break- 
ing down class distinctions, and the correspond- 
ing growth in the political and the economic 
importance of the common man. He could 
finally refer to the increased sense of security 
felt by a small European country because of the 
friendship and kinship in both flesh and spirit 
of a great power like the United States. A time 
may come when such imponderables as com- 
mon ideals may mean more than treaty 
alliances. 

In his reply the President will probably also 
review the history of the New Sweden colony 
from the American point of view, comparing it 
to the other early European settlements on the 
Atlantic seaboard. None of them was particu- 
larly large or impressive at first. That some of 
them should have had so much greater signifi- 
cance for the subsequent history of America 
could not have been foreseen at the time. The 
common language of the United States might 
have been French, for instance, as it still is in 
eastern Canada, or, still more likely, Spanish, 


in which American books were printed and edu- 
cation was given long before the Pilgrims came 
to Plymouth. King Gustavus Adolphus in his 
moments of victory on German soil may have 
imagined that it might become Swedish. In 
1626 he had signed a charter for a Swedish 
South Sea Company to trade and colonize in 
Africa, Asia, America, and Magellica. Truth to 
tell, the Swedes have never shown any great 
aptitude for colonization or domination over 
other races. They are probably too individual- 
istic. But what they have contributed, by the 
sweat of their brows, their manual skill, in- 
ventiveness, and special character, to the 
growth of the United States the President is 
likely to summarize. 


WINNING THE SWEDISH VOTES 


In vow so, he will have an opportunity 
for a political move which such an astute states- 
man as he is not likely to overlook. As a rule 
the great majority of Swedish-Americans vote 
the Republican ticket, through thick and 
thin, and yet there is no binding reason why 
they should. They are far from being hide- 
bound conservatives, as witness their support 
of the Progressive movement under the first 
Roosevelt, the Farmer-Labor faction in Min- 
nesota, and the Non-Partisan League in the 
Dakotas. In Nebraska Senator Norris has had 
no more steadfast supporters than the Swedish 
farmers, even when he bolted the Republican 
ticket and voted for Alfred E. Smith. They 
like such independence. In 1936 it is probable 
that they supported President Roosevelt. But, 
as for becoming enrolled Democrats — that is 
something even James A. Farley himself could 
not hope to bring about. And yet Irvin S. Cobb 
once remarked that the Democratic Party 
would gain in discipline and stability if it could 
exchange with the Republicans a million Irish- 
men for the same number of Swedes. 

Whatever he chooses to do to court the Swed- 
ish-Americans, the President will have in this 
visit to Wilmington a natural, neutral, and un- 
sought opportunity to invade the very strong- 
hold of the Liberty League. Three of the most 
influential of the du Ponts (but not the father- 
in-law of Franklin, Jr.) are members of the 
official Tercentenary State Commission of 
Delaware, and out of respect for their own local 
history they cannot fail to attend a State dinner 
in the Marie Antoinette banquet hall of their 
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own du Pont Building, majestically facing the 
central Rodney Square of Wilmington. It is the 
very citadel of the whole du Pont empire.The 
logical toastmaster would be the State’s Dem- 
ocratic governor, the amiable Richard C. Mc- 
Mullen, who in private life is a leather manu- 
facturer. At his side would logically sit Crown 
Princess Louise of Sweden, a granddaughter of 
the late Queen Victoria of Great Britain. 

Here in the presence of both European and 
economic royalty, the President will have an 
ideal opportunity to defend his New Deal poli- 
cies, and he could do it without mentioning 
them by name. He need only say complimen- 
tary things about what Sweden has already 
done along the same lines. By the same words 
he could make his Swedish guests blush and the 
Liberty Leaguers squirm. That he is familiar 
with Sweden’s accomplishments he has shown 
on many occasions. Thus, when he announced 
his commission to study co-operatives, he had 
before him a copy of Marquis W. Childs’s book, 
Sweden, the Middle Way. 


SWEDEN AND THE NEW DEAL 


Adz tue outset of his address, after pay- 


ing the usual compliments to the foreign and 
domestic guests, he would naturally make the 
most of the seeming paradox that, while Sweden 
has done perhaps more than any nation for 
social welfare and a wider distribution of 
wealth, she was one of the first to recover from 
the depression, to balance the budget and 
restore normal employment. He could then 
point out for the delectation of John L. Lewis 
and other labor leaders and to the correspond- 
ing discomfort of certain employers who might 
be listening on the radio, if they were not pres- 
ent in person, that in Sweden the principle of 
collective bargaining has not been questioned 
for over a generation. It does not need any 
wages and hours legislation. The labor unions 
take care of that when they negotiate nation- 
wide wage contracts. And yet the country has 
progressed steadily toward a higher standard 
of living, and private capital still finds profit- 
able investment. 

Then, without losing the continuity of his 
theme, he could go further and reassure his ap- 
prehensive American opponents by pointing 
out that, having been allowed to organize and 
take control of the government itself, Swedish 
labor has become more and more conservative, 


so that last fall it voluntarily sought alliance 
with the farmers (who, after all, are the rock 
foundation of any conservative electorate) and 
severed all campaign contacts with the Com- 
munists. He could go even further and recall 
that all the northern countries in Europe, 
which are generally acknowledged as the most 
stable and most democratic as well as the most 
prosperous in the entire world today, are now 
governed by similar farmer-labor combinztions. 
He could then imply very strongly that, in 
order to avoid dictatorships of either the Left 
or the Right, the United States must follow the 
same general course. 

He might then score on the rugged individ- 
ualists and defend the Wagner housing act at 
the same time, by stating that for 40 years 
Sweden has publicly supported an “own 
home” movement by easy credit terms and has 
promoted the division of large estates so that 
as many families as possible might have their 
own land. He might add that for 30 years the 
City of Stockholm has helped clear slums by 
buying large tracts in the suburbs and leasing 
plots to home builders with go per cent credit 
on the costs. It has so far lost no money on the 
venture — only borne the capital risk and 
reduced real-estate speculation. 

The Hopkins program for public spending, 
which in Sweden is called “‘letting the millions 
roll,” might be made to seem more palatable to 
the taxpayers present by a brief reference to 
the Swedish public-works program which was 
instituted in 1933. To what extent the business 
recovery in Sweden was due to these expendi- 
tures is a moot political question in Sweden, 
too, but the President need not go into that. 

And, unpleasant as the subject would be in 
such company, the President might say some- 
thing about taxes, which in Sweden have been 
high enough to balance the regular budget 
throughout the depression, and he might add 
that, when the extra emergency budget was 
set up in 1933 to take care of the unemployed, 
heavier taxes were at the same time imposed on 
all large estates and large inheritances, so that 
the special budget would be closed auto- 
matically in five years. After 1933 the normal 
income from regular taxes and other sources 
covered all outlays. But, though prosperity 
has returned, income taxes have not been 
reduced this year as they were in 1936. The 
money is to be used to prepare for the next 
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depression, says the labor Minister of Finance! 

On the other hand, the President will cer- 
tainly still need to “sell” his public-utility 
program, the TVA and other “yardstick” 
measures, to the large investors present, and 
he can do this indirectly, too, by referring to 
the government ownership in Sweden of such 
important utilities as the principal railroad 
lines, about one third of the water-power plants, 
important forests, and all of the wire and wire- 
less communications, as well as the post office. 
They all make money for the public treasury, 
even the post office, and yet telephone rates, for 
instance, are much lower than in America, 
so there is no indirect milking of the consum- 
ers. But private railroads and bus companies 
also make money, and so do the private power 
companies. 


AND THE SUPREME COURT 


Biwarty the President might intone in his 
best radio crescendo that, though Sweden has a 
written constitution almost as old (in its pres- 
ent form) as the American, she has no supreme 
court to decide what the constitution means. 


She has been able to get along without one, 
he might exclaim, because — and then pause 
dramatically — because the people themselves 
are the supreme court. There is not one single 
provision in the most fundamental law of the 
land which cannot be changed or clarified by 
the majority votes of two successive Riksdags, 
between which there has been a general elec- 
tion! A special election can be called any time. 
In other words, what the legislative majority 
decides is final in Sweden, provided it is ratified 
by the people. 

In Sweden the institution of royalty itself 
could be changed as easily as any other consti- 
tutional provision, and the President might 
cite that as the highest possible compliment to 
his royal guests, proving as it does that, if 
Sweden still has a king, it is because the people 
prefer to make no change. There are no nine old 
men to stop them! Nor do they wish to repeal 
the social-reform measures of which the Swed- 
ish conservatives are as proud as anyone else. 
All they would like to obtain is a cut in taxes, 
but, as a Swedish saying has it, “If a thing 
tastes good, it costs something.” 


Science Whispers 
of Immortality 


by BARCLAY MOON NEWMAN 


Tas siDE of death — immortality. An- 
other pseudoscientific phantasm? This time, 
apparently not. 

The stream of life has flowed immortally for 
a billion years. Meanwhile, the living waters 
have branched amazingly into uncountable 
streamlets of race and individual. For a million 
years men have endured as races. 
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Yet this endurance has not meant immortal- 
ity for each man — each tiniest fraction of the 
great flood — who discovers that he must even- 
tually age into a mere residue of dust. But must 
he die? 

No, ‘the new bioscience whispers, he need 
not, for he is learning to tap a mysterious 
spring of ageless vitality. Already he can re- 
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vivify baser tissues — why not his own? His 
vital harmony is but a slight variation on the 
common theme of animal chemistry. 

Such hopes first arose somewhere in the mists 
of unrecorded history and have themselves 
been deathless, grandly stimulating immortal 
science. Still, alchemists and then scientists 
vainly sought to compound elixirs, to make 
grafts of glands, and to inject potent glandular 
juices. In vain the processes and changes asso- 
ciated with age and death were scrutinized for 
some clue to means to prolong youth. 

Today, finally, men least given to fantasies 
— conservative bioscientists — can display be- 
fore your eyes startling phenomena, the basis of 
potential immortality. And the high signifi- 
cance of such demonstrations is indicated by 
the award of a Nobel Prize to Hans Spemann, 
of the University of Freiburg, for pioneer work. 


Spemann First turned up inductors or 
organizers and showed that these chemicals 
guide an embryo through the stages of growth 
into an adult creature. Thus, certainly, even in 
the human embryo, definite organizers induce 
tissues to take on the symmetry and activities 
of brain or, according to the nature of the in- 
ductor, to assume the architecture and work- 
ings of other organs — eyes, nose, mouth, and 
ears, each in seemly position and proportion. 

So, from a very young tadpole, remove a bit 
of tissue originally destined to become only 
skin. Implant this amorphous bit into emergent 
brain tissue of a second embryo. Now the or- 
ganizers of brain exhibit their influence. The 
destiny of the implanted fragment is altered — 
its cells develop into brain, not skin. Many 
similar proofs of the creative action of organ- 
izers are available. 

The fate of young, multiplying cells can 
therefore be molded to a certain extent by the 
scientist. Why not the fate of adult tissues, so 
that new and youthful organs could be forced 
to replace injured tissue, even tissue injured by 
time’s effects? Spemann aroused this considera- 
tion. And American bioscientists, busying 
themselves with it, are astoundingly extending 
Spemann’s success. At Amherst, Oscar Schotté 
is at this moment renewing the infancy of old 
cells and, by the mere magic of delicate labora- 
tory technique, fashioning fresh growths of 
organs out of stale tissue. 
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His display is clear and vivid with import, 
needs no fantastic interpretation to stimulate 
interest. Schotté learned from Spemann’s ef- 
forts that a fragment of embryo would stop 
growing when implanted into ordinary adult 
flesh. Yet this fragment would continue devel- 
oping in the midst of other young cells — of the 
same or of a second infant creature. Schotté 
then recalled the powers of regeneration found 
in frogs, newts, salamanders, and other amphib- 
ians. A tadpole reconstructs a tail which has 
been cut off; so does a salamander. Moreover 
— important point! — the cells of the devel- 
oping second tail are rapidly multiplying, like 
those of immature animals. Sure enough, he 
discovered, into such actively growing tissue — 
though of adults — successful transplantations 
of embryonic masses can be made. 

Hence Schotté took a minute mass of still 
shapeless eye tissue from a very young embryo 
and implanted these cells into the regenerating 
tail of a salamander. Organizers of eye now 
dominate the multiplying cells, otherwise or- 
dained to turn into tail. Instead of tail, eyes 
assume shape. The inductors extend their field 
of influence. A nose appears, a mouth, then 
ears, a brain — lo! we have fashioned a new 
head — the salamander is double-ended. Out 
of old tissue but tissue of renewed growth we 
have caused a group of young organs to take 
form. 

We are not deal’~g with phenomena of minor 
application or of narrow meaning. Suitable 
technique is accomplishing the forcing of other 
new organs, such as kidneys, and in other ani- 
mals than salamanders. Indeed, the evidence 
in hand necessitates the momentous conclusion 
that every young cell, whether in maturing 
embryo or in old adult repairing injury, has 
the power to give rise to any type of tissue or 
organ — of course according to the kind of in- 
ductor brought into mastery of the cell. 

For a quarter of a century, tissue from a 
chicken’s heart has been kept alive and grow- 
ing in appropriate medium at the Rockefeller 
Institute. This period is much longer than 
the hen’s normal span of life. Culture of other 
tissues — many varieties — is equally promis- 
ing. Bioscience has endowed cells even of 
higher animals with potential immortality. 
The next advance-requires the ability to or- 
ganize such aimlessly proliferating cells into 
the architecture of thrifty organs. This ability 
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is today coming into being. Organizers have 
been turned up. They have been put to work, 
and their artificial creations are duplicating 
the most exquisite of natural productions — 
brain. 


How soon can these discoveries directly 
benefit man? Depending on the intricacy of in- 
ductor molecules and on the ingenuity of our 
biochemists, years may elapse before any in- 
ductor is isolated chemically pure. It may 
require decades to secure refined samples of 
the more elusive and the more complex organiz- 
ers. We knew of insulin long before it was 
obtainable in practical quantities for extensive 
research. Then, having provided organizers 
unadmixed, it is up to the organic chemists to 
synthesize them artificially. These syntheses 
would require more decades. 

Meanwhile, however, once a couple of in- 
ductors are isolated, our understanding of the 
general laws of inductor action will proceed 
steadily toward higher accuracy. The ways of 
using these substances to control growth will 
be steadily clarified: We may learn how to 
mold organs of lower animals by supplying 
even crude extracts of suitable activators. Thus, 
while research into the most refined phases of 
the science of the nature and influence of ac- 
tivators is continuing, only a third of a century 
from now we may already be turning to the rat 
and the guinea pig for advice eventually appli- 
cable to man. Granted that our ability to keep 
human tissues alive and proliferating in lab- 
oratory cultures has progressed apace, by 1987 
we may be haltingly inducing the emergence of 
mere portions of human organs — perhaps, 
say, out of cancerous tissue and still (of course) 
only in the “test tube.” By 2037, we may have 
whole eyes or spleens assuming shape and 
ready for transplantation into injured humans. 
Then also we should be beginning to find how 
to renew the growth of defective or aging 
organs — activate their repair while in the very 
body. 

Investigation is even now proceeding along 
still another promising line. We recall that the 
cells of adults have substances which inhibit 
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the development of implants. In adult sala- 
manders, implants thus far have been made 
to continue proliferation only when in the 
midst of regenerating tissue. 

What are these inhibitors of cellular multi- 
plication? Students of cancer are most eagerly 
seeking them. For the universal characteristic 
of cancerous cells is their unrestrained propa- 
gation. Therefore, cancer studies are con- 
tributing further to our science of rejuvenation. 
That is, we shall be able to determine the na- 
ture of the materials which prevent the propa- 
gation of cells of hurt organs. We shall de- 
termine how to counteract this inhibition. At 
last we shall find how to control, by injected 
organizers, the molding of uninhibited cells 
into the renewal of destroyed or aged struc- 
tures. When? Probably before the end of the 
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Tae IMPLICATION of Schotté’s successes, 
that every young cell has the power to produce 
any type of organ, has inexhaustible potential- 
ities. Theoretically, the day ought to come 
when a microscopic fragment will be induced 
to swell into greater and greater mass, the in- 
creasing tissue guided by organizer after or- 
ganizer. Activity will gradually clothe itself in 
human symmetry. This human mechanism 
will become the man in the street: There walks 
the product of a speck, originally finger tip. 
Will sexual reproduction have become an 
almost unremembered feat? Or be allotted to 
but a chosen few, for bio-reasons now un- 
guessable? These things are possible. 

If you feel that such speculation is incredible, 
if you cannot admit that man is merely a higher 
illustration of the physical and chemical rela- 
tionships which permit the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber, read a good history of bio- 
chemistry. You will gain lofty comprehension 
of physiological probabilities. For, in order to 
read this instructive history, you will first have 
to write it — none exists. 

This task will make lucid the present marvel 
of how bioscientists have stretched the mortal 
span in which we can listen to whispers of the 
future. 


“Can We Afford Children? ”’ 


by Paul Popenoce 



















N. UNUSUAL amount of clairvoyance is 
required to ascertain the fact that the star of 
democracy is no longer in the ascendancy. 
Large numbers of persons in America as well as 
in Europe have abandoned of late the demo- 
cratic ideals which seemed such a desirable 
goal for social organization in the years fol- 
lowing the war which was fatuously supposed 
to have made the world safe for democracy. 
Within the last two years two powerful Euro- 
pean dictators have completely intimidated 
their peace-loving and more democratic neigh- 
bors. The United States faces today the most 
serious situation with regard to international 
relations that has arisen in all our history. And 
at the same time our internal problems are so 
complicated that grave doubts are being ex- 
pressed concerning the possibility of solving 
them without a drastic change in our govern- 
mental structures and procedures. 

It is obvious that there is imperative need 
for a revitalizing of the spirit of democracy. 
If government of the people, by the people, for 
the people is not to perish from the earth, there 
must be a new birth of loyalty to the demo- 
cratic way of life, an increase in the vigor of our 
desire to resolve the age-old paradox of the 
individual in society in terms of freedom for the 
individual in the midst of restraint conducive 
to the common welfare of all. 

If autocracy in business and industry 
through the domination of small controlling 
groups is to be replaced by more co-operative 
procedures, with a lessening of the tension be- 
tween employers and employees, there must be 
a widening spread and deepening hold of the 
desire to organize our economic structures for 
production and distribution on a basis which 
recognizes the necessity for sharing resources 
and profits in an equitable manner. Above all, 
there must be an inherent willingness to dis- 
cover the consequences of social actions of 
all sorts and a new sense of individual respon- 
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sibility for the welfare of all members of the 
human family. 


Tse reat reason for the present partial 
eclipse of the star of democracy is, I believe, 
the fact that our souls have grown weary of the 
struggle. As a nation we are collectively tired 
from the long and unsuccessful battle against 
odds that are well-nigh overwhelming. As indi- 
viduals we are on the verge of despair when we 
compare the vast dimensions of the task with 
the puny accomplishments of those who are 
trying to use their brains to find the way out of 
our difficulties. The low potential of the dy- 
namic for democracy which has made possible 
the rise of dictators, whether in industry or 
government, is largely a consequence of spiri- 
tual exhaustion. Our vitality has been drained 
by a sense of frustration and the crushing 
weight of responsibilities which seem too great 
for us to lift. It is emotional fatigue which 
causes the people to abdicate in favor of su- 
preme commissars or a Reichsfihrer or II 
Duce. 

To strengthen and invigorate the dynamic 
for democracy is therefore an inescapable part 
of the task of education in this second third 
of the twentieth century. If we are to make 
any progress in that direction, we must mobilize 
all the resources that we can find or can create. 
We must be idealistic in our aim but realistic 
in our practice. Above all we must have the 
courage of our convictions and the fearlessness 
which arises from a supreme faith in the es- 
sential worth of human nature. 

First of all, there must be a clear definition 
of the democratic procedure sketched in out- 
lines so bold that all may see and understand. 
The drafting of a constitution and the con- 
struction of ballot boxes are not enough. Even 
within the framework of a representative gov- 
ernment there may be no abiding place for the 
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spirit of democracy. Unprincipled demagogues 
have all too often fattened on the very people 
who have chosen them as their representatives 
in the political arena. In a true democracy 
there is no room for passion or prejudice. Only 
through education may passions be controlled 
and prejudices eliminated. 

There must, of course, be leaders in a democ- 
racy. But the difference between such leaders 
and those in a dictatorship is unfortunately not 
yet clear to the great majority of our fellow 
men. The dictator seeks and seizes power over 
people; the democratic leader seeks and gains 
power with people. The distinction is not a 
subtle one, and is readily recognized once it_is 
brought into sharp focus. If the significance of 
that difference between power over people 
and power with people can be adequately pre- 
sented to the consciousness of a weary world, 
it will go far toward revitalizing the will for 
democracy. 

In the second place, those of us who are 
wholeheartedly committed to the democratic 
way of life must improve every opportunity 
to make plain the real nature of the only al- 
ternatives to that way which are available for 
mankind. Perhaps no more poignant picture of 
the most likely alternative now threatening 
the nations of the earth has been drawn than 
that contained in the words which H. M. Tom- 
linson puts into the mouth of Old Talbot in 
All Our Yesterdays: 


“My church is down,” I hear him saying. “My 
God has been deposed again. There is another god 
now, the State, the State Almighty. I tell you that 
god will be worse than Moloch. You had better keep 
that in mind. It has no vision; it has only expediency. 
It has no morality, only power. And it will have no 
arts, for it will punish the free spirit with death. 
It will allow no freedom, only uniformity. Its altar 
will be a ballot-box, and that will be a lie. Right be- 
fore us is its pillar of fire. It has a heart of gun metal 
and its belly is full of wheels. You will have to face 
the brute, you will have to face it. It is nothing but 
our worst, nothing but the worst of us, lifted up. The 
children are being fed to it.” 


Those words written in 1929 have a prophet- 
ic ring, verified by the recent history of the 
majority of European countries and worthy 
of close attention here in the United States. 
The Black Legion, compulsory flag saluting, 
teachers’ oaths of allegiance, myopic worship 
of the Constitution are straws which show the 
direction in which the wind is blowing. Flag- 
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ging zeal for democracy may be stimulated 
with new energy if the searchlight of under- 
standing is turned on the pits that are at the 
end of each road which we are tempted by ex- 
pediency to take in other directions. 


Tae tmp and most important of the 
suggestions which I would offer as a procedure 
toward giving new vigor to the dynamic for 
democracy is the development of an adequate 
perspective concerning the relation between 
mankind and the whole process of creative evo- 
lution. Here I make bold to speak with the 
authority derived from my study of the devel- 
opment of life during geologic time. The pages 
of Mother Earth’s diary reveal an amazing 
and thought-provoking record of the progress 
of living creatures throughout the long eras of 
earth history. Again and again, in the proces- 
sion of the living, dynasties of animals or 
plants have arisen from a humble origin to a 
position of world supremacy — maintained for 
a comparatively brief period and then lost 
forever. Some have disappeared entirely as 
their paths have led them off into blind alleys. 
Others have sunk to a low level and have con- 
tinued a degenerate existence to the present 
day. A few have given rise to other and more 
efficient forms of life which have superseded 
their predecessors as leaders in the procession. 
Gradually we are discovering some of the rea- 
sons for success and failure along the path of 
life. Beyond question man may profit from 
these experiences of the past, if he uses the 
intellectual and moral resources which are 
available for him. 

For mankind is in the midst of the proces- 
sion. We may be the latest product of the 
creative forces displaying themselves in the 
organic development taking place in this par- 
ticular portion of the cosmos but we have no 
reason to assume that we are the last achieve- 
ment of those forces. We are subject to many 
of the same cosmic regulations which have or- 
dained the rise and fall of dinosaurs and three- 
toed horses, of trilobites and saber-toothed 
tigers. The expansion of modern scientific 
knowledge has not given to man the power to 
conquer nature, statements to that effect not- 
withstanding; it has simply helped man to 
humor nature more successfully than before. 
Still is it necessary for man to order his life, 
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individually and collectively, in harmony with 
forces over which he has no control. 

To be specific, the fact that man has arisen 
from a lowly origin through processes of evolu- 
tion does not mean that he will necessarily 
continue his progress to still higher levels of 
activity. Evolution does not guarantee prog- 
ress; it merely guarantees changeor stagnation. 
The change may be for the better or the worse, 
depending on the conditions of time and place 
and the vitality of the individuals concerned. 
All of which is to say that, from the point of view 
of geologic life development, man has today a 
unique opportunity to gain continuing security 
for himself and his progeny on the face of the 
earth; but whether or not he takes advantage 
of that opportunity is to be determined largely 
by himself. So far as we can tell, man is the first 
animal possessing the power to determine his 
own evolutionary destiny, but there is nothing 
in the record which guarantees that he will use 
that power wisely. 

There is, however, more than a suggestion 
in the record of the past as to the way in which 
man must continue his evolution if he is to take 
full advantage of the opportunity to make him- 
self secure as an inhabitant of the earth. Time 
does not permit me to develop fully the many 
ideas which are pertinent here. Suffice it to say 
that there seems no escape from the conclusion 
that man’s only hope for the future rests in his 
ability to use the common resources of the 
earth for the common welfare of all mankind 
on a co-operative basis. To commit himself to 
a policy of selfish competition — “dog eat 
dog”; “every man for himself, and the devil 
take all but a few of my most intimate friends” ; 
and that sort of thing — is to commit collective 
suicide. In short, from the vantage point of the 
observer of the long procession of living organ- 
isms during geologic time, it appears that the 
ideals of democracy are the very ones demanded 
by the cosmic administration as a prerequisite 
for man’s continuance as a ruling dynasty of 
earthly creatures. 
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Ky snout se noted, however, that an 
effective dynamic cannot be imposed from 
without; it must be a result of growth from 
within. Knowledge of the cosmic demand 
should be a stimulus to such growth; there 
should be no attempt to force or drive reluc- 


tant or recalcitrant individuals. This is another 
case of “whosoever will, may come.” Knowl- 
edge reveals the opportunity; the opportunity 
may be taken or left, as individuals and groups 
decide. 

This is of course the very essence of true 
education, through which one breathes the in- 
vigorating air of freedom, so essential to the 
spirit of democracy. Such education must be 
available for adults as well as provided for 
youths. Too many generations in America have 
vainly thought that the problems of democracy 
could be solved by the universal education of 
youth. The fact is that it is adults who must 
be revitalized and brought into balance in order 
to gain the dynamic force necessary to deal 
with the situation. It is adults who need the 
creative ability and the energy to carry the 
heavy responsibility which rests on mankind. 

Indeed, the most encouraging element in 
contemporary American life is the high tide of 
interest in adult education which is even now 
sweeping across the land. In the healthy growth 
of adult education there is found the strongest 
hope for the creation of an adequate dynamic 
for democracy. 

During the last few years we have been 
deeply concerned with the problem of physical 
undernourishment and starvation. We ought to 
be even more distressed by the greater starva- 
tion in the mental and spiritual areas of human 
life. The latter is directly responsible for many 
social ills, but, even worse, it robs the nation of 
the ability to deal constructively with any so- 
cial evil. Paradoxical though it seems, the 
expenditure of mental and spiritual energy re- 
sults in the acquisition of greater vitality in 
those areas. Just as food and sleep rebuild the 
weary body, so mental activity revitalizes the 
weary brain. Worn out and discouraged by our 
failure to develop a truly democratic system in 
our economic and political life, we may gain 
new energy through thinking about the struc- 
ture of the atom or the history of ancient Greece 
or by giving vent to our latent creative desires 
in the field of art or music. In short, to achieve 
a potent dynamic for democracy we must in- 
vigorate ourselves through education. From 
intellectual and artistic pursuits there comes, 
all unaware, a new urge to throw oneself reck- 
lessly and creatively into the high adventure of 
building the new world established securely on 
the foundations of democracy. 
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Must We Have Sermons? 


by BRUCE BARTON 


| SUNDAY was warm and sunny, and 
I was up early and drove the maids to seven- 
o’clock Mass. A Protestant of the Protestants 
— and sitting there in the back seat at Mass. 
One might ask: “What right have you to go 
sliding off to a Catholic Church at seven o’clock 
in the morning? Your own church needs you. 
It is not doing any too well. Don’t you suppose 
it must be discouraging to the preacher?” 

My mother would not have been happy 
about last Sunday’s performance. She would 
have felt that it was somehow cheating the 
Almighty — getting up early and giving Him 
an hour that wasn’t good for anything else and 
then going out to the golf club. 

A friend once remarked that the Protestant 
Church serves table d’héte, but the Catholic 
Church a la carte; he mentioned this as one of 
several evidences that the Catholic Church is 
smarter. Said he: “You can go to the Catholic 
Church any time from five o’clock in the morn- 
ing to noon. The spiritual meal is ready. You 
can kneel and listen, and you are fed. But the 
Protestant Church plants its feet firmly on the 
very best hours of the day, deliberately to com- 
pete with mundane pleasures, and says: ‘Eat at 
this time or you don’t eat at all.’ Both the 
morning and the afternoon are ruined.” To 
which my mother would have replied that, if by 
giving that time to the Almighty we spoil the 
day for other pleasures, why, what is religion 
anyway but sacrifice? And where is it written 
that those who have faith are entitled also to 
pleasure? 

Besides, she would not have liked the idea of 
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one of her sons being in a Catholic Church, 
Her spirit was tolerant; Catholicism was all 
right for Catholics. But surely her boy did not 
believe their creed! Besides, the service was in 
Latin; he didn’t even know what was being 
said. What kind of worship was that? 

Such questions from her would have been 
difficult to answer. If her son had said, “I do 
not care about their creed or about any creed,” 
that would have hurt her. A creed was comfort 
to her. Everything had been settled; she did 
not have to think or question. But creeds are 
not so much comfort to her son. She would 
have been bewildered to hear him say: “‘One 
reason I like to go to the Catholic Church some- 
times is just because I do mot understand what 
is being said.” 

Sitting there in a back seat with closed eyes. 
Thinking how this drama of worship was going 
on in tens of thousands of churches all over 
the world — had been going on for 2,000 years 
and, in different form, for other thousands be- 
fore. Stirred by the wonder of it, that from the 
very start of the race there should have been a 
consciousness of a something within and a rela- 
tionship of that something to the Something 
Great Without. The something within forever 
trying to put itself into contact with the 
Greater Something. Blindly, blunderingly, hu- 
manity seeking for ways by which that contact 
could be brought about. Like the search for 
conductors of electricity. Copper and silver are 
conductors; wood is not. Music is silver, a con- 
ductor. One may shut his eyes and listen, and 
the something within is stirred. Incense, too, is a 
conductor, and the dim light of candles. Silence 
under the stars, the sunshine through the trees 
in spring — all these conduct a current to that 
something within. But not logic, not argument 
—not sermons. These are not addressed to 
that something. These are addressed to the 
mind, and the mind is not that something. 
These are not a conductor. These are wood. 












Topay 1s another Sunday. Across the 
fields the autumn breezes bring the notes of the 
nine-o’clock bells. The Congregational bell and 
the Baptist bell ringing just as they rang when 
we were barefoot kids. We were all clean and 
shiny then from our Saturday-night baths; we 
had washed the breakfast dishes and made the 
beds. Presently Mother would begin herding us 
into line and starting us off up the country 
road — to Sunday school and afterward to 
church. Today we will wait until the last bell 
has nearly finished and then we will jump into 
the automobile and be whisked up the road 
that used to seem dusty and so long. There will 
be other automobiles around the church but 
not nearly so many as were around the movie 
theater last night. 

The old hymns, heavy with memories. O Day 
of Rest and Gladness; How Firm a Foundation, 
Ein Feste Burg ist Unser Gott. Windows open 
to give a glimpse of the sunshine on the leaves. 
Clean fresh breezes sifting softly in. Prayers 
and the organ and the reading of great pas- 
sages from the Scriptures, and the something 
within will be stirred. Then the sermon. And 
now — must I confess it? The pastor will al- 
most surely see it, and I am very fond of him, 
very fond indeed — but less and less, as I get 
older, am I moved by sermons. What he says is 
always very good. But nothing any man can 
say is half so important as the spirit of the 
service. 

His congregation, of course, expects a sermon 
and, very wrongly, as I think, judges his pas- 
toral performance by it. The Protestant Church 
always has exalted the sermon; she has made 
it the overshadowing feature of the service. 
The Protestant Church began in the days when 
men’s minds, just awakening from the darkness 
of the Middle Ages, were hungry. The sermon 
was a great mind feeder. In Puritan New Eng- 
land the preacher, by virtue of the sermon, 
enjoyed pre-eminent power. He was the lecture 
platform and the press and the motion picture 
and the radio, all. He was the monopolist of 
intellectual stimulation. Men and women lis- 
tened gladly for two hours, even three; it was 
their only education and their only entertain- 
ment. But came the press, and the lecture plat- 
form, and the motion picture, and the radio. 
And still the preacher must prepare a sermon, 
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and the sermon must dominate the service. 

This morning the sermon may be a good old- 
fashioned gospel sermon, or it may be an exhor- 
tation to us about our duties in the economic 
chaos of the modern world. For some it may 
mean comfort and food. But will there be oth- 
ers, I wonder, who have practiced until they 
are perfect in the art of being very attentive 
and hearing nothing at all? Will the words of 
the sermon pass entirely over them, out into 
thin air, and a mood of quiet, aimless, drifting 
contemplation set in — a vague groping for the 
source of peace, if you will, but at any rate a 
complete indifference to the sermon? It may 
be that they have long since passed the time 
when logic or argument can do them any good. 
Or it may be that they have come to the reluc- 
tant but finally comforting conviction that the 
preacher doesn’t know any more about it than 
they do, that it’s a mystery which words make 
only more contradictory and mysterious. 

One thing they do know — that there is 
something within and a something in and around 
and about and that the music and the breeze 
and the quietness subdue the mind and give the 
something a chance. But the sermon stirs up the 
mind. And the mind and the something are 
things apart. 

To us old Protestants, raised in Victorian 
households, the world we used to know would 
seem to be going to pieces around us. Much that 
we were brought up on is currently out of style. 
But the pendulum swings and swings back 
again. Back will come thrift and frugality and 
what once were called the old-fashioned virtues. 
There will be religion in the world, as there 
always has been. But maybe not the sermon 
dominating the service. From a day when men 
had little mental stimulus and felt the need 
of it, the sermon has continued over into a day 
when men have too much mental stimulus and 
feel a deep craving for peace, for quiet, and 
for faith. Faith and courage and peace are not 
of the mind; they belong to the spirit. They 
are in the starry firmament above and the 
moral law within. By music, by quiet, by in- 
cense, by candlelight, by silent prayer, or by 
meditation alone in a beautiful chapel, they 
are conducted from the Great Something to the 
something within. They are not conducted by 
argument. “Except ye become as little chil- 
dren. . . . ” Little children do not argue. They 
wonder and feel. 
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A Letter to 


Peyton Randolph Campbell 


Killed in Action, 1918 


by ROBERT HILLYER 


Woon laugh, dear Randolph, to perceive 
that Satan 

Has moved me to include the name of Peyton. 

Well I remember the unreasoning shame 

Your boyhood felt for that illustrious name. 

I felt it for my middle name. We knew 

How to annoy each other, as friends do. 

“Peyton!” I’d shout, and “Silliman!” you’d 
cry, — 

The fight was on, and fists began to fly. 

I never walk down a suburban street 

In autumn, when the blazing maples meet 

Far overhead in tunneled radiance, 

Without an unpremeditated glance 

To find two little boys so hard at play 

All life seems but an autumn holiday, 

When the ripe grapes hang heavy from the vine 


In shadowy arbours fragrant as old wine. 


Lie did not grant you much in days thereafter 
But disappointments and the gift of laughter. 
Some power must be, who accurately judges 
To the last ounce how much the human drudges 
Can carry, and then piles upon their backs, 
Up to the breaking point, the futile packs. 
You were a good man and you did good things; 
And your reward? The shell, how shrill it sings! 


A pusious reward, perhaps the best 

For one who, finding evil, could not rest. 

Evil enough there is, my lad, to keep 

For ever aliens, your soul and sleep. 

Perhaps more happy thus at twenty-four 

To die, than struggle in this darker war, — 
The spirit caught between the lines, the zero 
Hour at dawn, where no dawn is, nor hero. 
Those countries, our allies — or so we thought, 
Have proved as evil as the one we fought; 
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All Europe, cheats and cravens to a man, 
Except the honest Scandinavian. 


Tis drifting world needs men like you to 
man it; 

I chide you for abandoning the planet. 

Surely you might have dodged the shell, or 
better, 

Persuaded with a diplomatic letter, 

As others did, that you were valuable 

Behind the lines, but not before a shell. 

Alas, you yielded to your ruling vice, 

A shameful lack of guile or cowardice. 

You who were young, knew not when you were 
hurled 

So suddenly, so brutally, from the world, 

That you died vainly, and the truth you died 
for 

Was but a sham that Englishmen had lied for. 

You gave your life, as fine as it was short, 

Not to your country, but the Bryce Report, 

A document so void for sacrifice 

It even, when the war was done, shocked Bryce, 

Whose conscience bade him clear it off the slate, 

A handsome disavowal — rather late. 

But grown mature in spirit you may scan 

Quite without bitterness that larger plan, 

Where, nobly if mistakenly intended, 

Your gift shall live when the last war has 
ended, — 

A date that coincides, I greatly fear, 

With Man’s departure from this earthly sphere. 


How shall we reach the dead? I can persuade 

Your voice to echo back, or call your shade 

Before me, as with wonted eagerness, 

You bring me proof sheets from your printing 
press. 
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A LETTER TO PEYTON RANDOLPH CAMPBELL 


“Proofreader’s error!” you would smile. I knew 

Your spelling, though the best that you could 
do, 

Disclosed that printer was proofreader, too. 

I can recall the little boy of four, 

Or the young sergeant in the ancient war; 

The adolescent scholar, the athlete, 

His winged spirit swift in winged feet. 

All these were you; now they are part of me. 

My thoughts are not your immortality; 

Thoughts never have been, they can never be. 

Nor on this quiet morning do I look 

For hints of you in wind or flower or brook. 

Nature has business of her own — to live! 

She has no immortality to give, 

But feeds on life and death alike, nor cares 

If it be Shakespere or a flea she bears. 

The page is blank where once she wrote preamble 

To the undying Life of Randolph Campbell, — 

Proofreader to himself, and master printer 

Misspelling life for death and spring for winter. 


How shall we reach the dead? Shall it be thus: 

A darkened room to awe the credulous, 

A spiritistic circle, hand in hand, 

A-sweat with visions of the Promised Land, 

Whence, from the jasper walls and golden sheen 

And gallant walks continually green, 

Spirits return to thump a tambourine? 

Our Lady sings Magnificat with tones 

Surpassing sweet. These whistle 
Jones”’; 

And, when consulted on immortal things, 

Divulge locations of lost wedding rings. 

The medium snores; the fit’s upon her now, 

One hand moves slumberously to her brow, 

And thus distracts the faithful from pursuing 

With their attention, what the other’s doing. 

It, from beneath her negligée, produces 

An apparatus deft for sundry uses — 

Pure ectoplasm (an extension rod 

To ring electric bells or gently prod 

Some unbeliever to belief in God.) 

A handsome fraud it is. It puzzled me, 

Yet I confess that my credulity 

Has often made me but a laughing-stock 

To friends who thrive as friends when they can 
mock. 

I never in my wildest moments thought 

These were our dead. Wisely the Church has 
taught 

That certain imps or elementals see 

This chance for mischief, — so it seemed to me; 
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Imps aided, I now add, by limbs elastic, 
Quite fleshly and incredibly gymnastic. 
Far better the mute ashes of the Stoic 
Than imbecilities so unheroic. 

I can not hear the saints in sweet accord 
Inscribing gibberish on a ouija board, 
Nor flights of angels bearing to its rest 

A table battered in a tipping test. 

The undertakers at the funeral, fill 

The open grave, then dwindle to a bill; 
The medium, inspired by her “control” 
Extorts fresh payment from a bogus soul, 
Composed, if the survivors only knew it, 
Of Gloucester glue and sleight of hand and suet. 


How shall we reach the dead? are they reborn, 

Bewildered mortals in a second morn? 

Reincarnations whom the years discover 

Unweaving and reweaving their lives over? 

Disarmed of all experience, to make 

The same small triumph and the same mistake, 

Repeated through the ages, till they press 

On to Nirvana, crowned with Nothingness? 

Better a phantom universe than none, — 

Anything, anything, but oblivion. 

Let others put two mirrors face to face 

To see themselves reflected beyond space; 

In space and time wherein I dwell at present, 

I use one glass and find it not unpleasant; 

Except that time, fast greying on my brow, 

Bids me enlist in the Eternal Now. 

Reincarnation of the soul! of all 

The theories, thou art the most logical, 

A spiritual Darwinism, blest 

By the huge shadow of Mount Everest. 

From life to life ascending, spirits fashion 

A gradual release from earthly passion, 

Until a loincloth is their total clothing, 

And that whisked off, — Nirvana! There is 
nothing. 


Booosa, in whom all crude mutations cease, 
Looms from the lotus, smilingly at peace; 
The lotus flower at rest, the wheel of time 
Stopped like a heartbeat from too high a climb. 
Beneath that bending head, that dreamless face, 
Time dies in an infinity of space. 


As, vista of reincarnated lives, 

Where no one less than king or queen survives, 
How thou hast recompensed for lost romances 
Old maids and wives in modest circumstances! 
’Tis Cleopatra risen from the tomb 
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Who shines the pots and brandishes the broom. 

I never yet have met the Christian slave, 

But Queens of Babylon denude the grave. 

Back from the past reenter, self-appointed, 

More monarchs than the Lord could have 
anointed. 


How shall we reach the dead? — Why should 
we reach them? 

Just what have they to gain, or we to teach 
them? 

Love is a bridge they may, perhaps, recross, — 

Unwise, to drop in for an afterloss. 

I can define the bere; the there remains 

A mystery unsolved, for all my pains. 

The wise man, like Columbus, still prefers 

His course unblurred by bad cartographers. 

Sail west. Though India was your intent, 

Accept, O valiant, a new continent, 

Uncharted in the logic of the mind, 

A faith not to be named, much less defined. 

Prove it? Subjected to the earthly laws 

Of reason and equation, faith withdraws. 

Transcendent, it is an experience 

Beyond the net of thought, the thrill of sense. 

At intervals unheralded, it flows 

Through all the being, and that moment knows 

Eternity; its altitude goes out 

Beyond all ages in an age of doubt. 

Nor can belief by unbelief be bribed 

To prove what can not even be described. 

Far better so; we can not pass our days 

Beneath the sun, blind from the fiercer blaze. 

I have no patience with the so-called mystic 

Who lives on crusts and symbols kabbalistic. 

Yeats and his comrades in the Celtic dusk 

Throw out the kernel and enjoy the husk. 

The real conviction is austere and sharp; 

A clear, high tone, — not an Aeolian harp. 

It dies, but let us not in depths of night 

Ever deny that we have seen the light. 

Psychology, beware! this is, of all 

Our human states, the least hysterical; 

A quiet, where we make deliberate choices 

Quite unaccompanied by phantom voices. 


Worrame wrote, “One world at a time!” For 
once 

I’m in accord with that sagacious dunce; 

Yet I will not permit one world to smother 

My absolute conviction of another. 

Perhaps the Universe, like Nature, seeds 

Its garden many times beyond its needs. 

It may be, as the wise Egyptians taught, 

Some are immortal seed, and some are not. 

Spirits have privilege of suicide; 

I’ve seen them die before the body died, 

The soul cut off from the immortal air 

By lust or greed or cynical despair. 


Bor in your heart, no evil thing could enter. 

Your being, Randolph, from its radiant center, 

Glowed through misfortunes beyond your 
control 

That would have darkened a less manly soul. 

I hesitate. In all our mortal days 

We never once exchanged a word of praise! 

How shy is youth, how strangely reticent, 

So long withholding words we always meant! 

But take them now, old friend; translate them 
better 

Than earthly phrase affords this random letter. 

Now .through the mist, the Sunday morning 
bell 

Rings murmurously over Woodstock hill. 

Sanctus! the bell intones, and Sanctus! I 

Deep in my wayward spirit make reply. 

Therefore with angels and archangels, all 

The company of Heaven lift the pall 

From the dead past, and like a sudden shout 

Across deep valleys, the bright sun comes out. 

Forgive me, Randolph, for old friendship’s 
sake, 

That I sit quietly beside the lake. 

I smell the incense of the risen morn, 

I see the rose crowning the conquered thorn, 

And I believe, though absent from the mass, 

That glories were, that glories come to pass. 


Byron! farewell from Silliman! God knows, 
I’d love to see you though we came to blows. 
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@.. OF THE most important conse- 
quences of our being animals is that we have 
got this bottomless pit called the stomach. This 
fact has colored our entire civilization. The 
Chinese epicure Li Liweng wrote a complaint 
about our having this bottomless pit in the 
prefatory note to the section on food in his 
book on the general art of living. 


I see that the organs of the human body, the ear, 
the eye, the nose, the tongue, the hands, the feet, and 
the body, have all a necessary function, but the two 
organs which are totally unnecessary but with which 
we are nevertheless endowed are the mouth and the 
stomach, which cause all the worry and trouble of 
mankind throughout the ages. With this mouth and 
this stomach, the matter of getting a living becomes 
complicated, and, when the matter of getting a living 
becomes complicated, we have cunning and falsehood 
and dishonesty in human affairs. With the coming of 
cunning and falsehood and dishonesty in human 
affairs, came the criminal law, so that the king is not 
able to protect with his mercy, the parents are not 
able to gratify their love, and even the kind Creator 
is forced to go against His will. All this comes of a 
little lack of forethought in His design for the human 
body at the time of the creation and is the conse- 
quence of our having these two organs. The plants 
can live without a mouth and a stomach, and the 
rocks and the soil have their being without any 
nourishment. Why, then, must we be given a mouth 
and a stomach and endowed with these two extra 
organs? And, even if we were to be endowed with 
these organs, He could have made it possible for us to 
derive our nourishment as the fish and shellfish derive 
theirs from water and the cricket or cicada from the 
dew, who all are able to obtain their growth and 
energy this way and swim or fly or jump or sing. 
Had it been like this, we should not have to struggle 
in this life, and the sorrows of mankind would have 
disappeared. On the other hand, He has not only 
given us these two organs but has also endowed us 
with manifold appetites or desires, besides making 
the pit bottomless, so that it is like a valley or a sea 
that can never be filled. The consequence is that 
we labor in our life with all the energy of the other 
organs, in order to supply inadequately the needs of 
these organs. I have thought over this matter over 
and over again and cannot help blaming the Creator 
for it. I know, of course, that He must have repented 
of His mistake also but simply feels that nothing can 
be done about it now, since the design or pattern is 
already fixed. How important it is for a man to be 
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very careful at the time of the conception of a law or 
an institution! 


WHEN Do WE EAT? 


Tare 1s certainly nothing to be done 
about it, now that we have got this bottomless 
pit to fill, and the fact of our having possessed 
a stomach has, to say the least, colored the 
course of human history. With a generous un- 
derstanding of human nature, Mencius reduced 
the great desires of human beings to two: ali- 
mentation and reproduction or, in simpler 
terms, food and drink and women. Many men 
have circumvented sex, but no saint has yet 
circumvented food and drink. There are ascet- 
ics who have learned to live a continent life, 
but even the most spiritual of men cannot for- 
get about food for more than four or five hours. 
The most constant refrain of our thought oc- 
curring unfailingly every few hours is: Wben do 
I eat? This occurs at least three times a day 
and in some cases four or five times. Interna- 
tional conferences, in the midst of discussion 
of the most absorbing and most critical political 
situations, have to break up for the noon meal. 
Parliaments have to adjust their schedule of 
sessions to meal hours. A coronation ceremony 
that lasts more than five or six hours or con- 
flicts with the midday meal will be immedi- 
ately denounced as a public nuisance. And 
(stomach-gifted as we all are) the best arrange- 
ment we can think of for coming together to 
render public homage to a Nobel Prize winner 
like Thomas Mann is a banquet or a dinner at 
the Biltmore Hotel. 

There is a reason for it. Friends who meet at 
meals meet at peace. A good chicken soup or 
a well-done lamb chop has the tendency to 
assuage the heat of our arguments and tone 
down the harshness of our conflicting points 
of view. Put two of the best friends together 
when they are hungry, and they will invariably 
end up in a quarrel. The effect of a good meal 
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lasts not only a few hours but for weeks and 
months. We rather hesitate to review unfavor- 
ably a book written by somebody who 
gave us a good dinner three or four months 
ago. 
It is for this reason that, with the deep 
Chinese insight into human nature, all their 
quarrels and disputes are settled at dinner 
tables instead of at the court of justice. (Even 
in the West, feed the jury well, and the ver- 
dict will usually be not guilty.) The pattern 
of Chinese life is such that we not only settle 
disputes at dinner, after they have arisen, but 
also forestall the arising of 
disputes by the same means. 
In China, we bribe our way 
into the good will of every- 
body by frequent dinners. It 
is, in fact, the only safe guide 
to success in politics. Should 
someone take the trouble of 
compiling statistical figures, he 
would be able to find an ab- 
solute correlation between the 
number of dinners a man 
gives to his friends and the 
rate or speed of his official promotion. 
But, constituted as we all are, how can we 
react otherwise? I do not think this is pecul- 
iarly Chinese. How canan American postmaster 
general or chief of department decline a private 
request for a personal favor from some friend 
at whose home he has eaten five or six good 
meals? I bet on the Americans’ being as human 
as the Chinese. The only difference is the Amer- 
icans haven’t got insight into human nature or 
haven’t proceeded logically to organize their 
political life in accordance with it. I guess there 
is something similar to this Chinese way of life 
in the American political world too, since I 
cannot but believe human nature is very much 
the same and we are all much alike under the 
skin. Only I don’t notice these practices so 
generally as in China. The only one I have 
heard of is that of candidates for the mayor’s 
office giving outings for the families in the dis- 
tricts, bribing the mothers by feeding their 
children with ice cream and soda pop. The in- 
evitable conviction of the people after such a 
public feeding is that “he’s a jolly good fellow.” 
This is merely another form of the practice 
of the medieval lords and nobles in Europe 
who, on the occasion of a wedding or a noble’s 


birthday, gave their tenants a generous feast, 
with liberal meats and wines. The more liberal 
the meats and wines, the more popular with the 
peasants the noble was likely to be. I do not 
claim a historical tradition or direct connection 
between the American mayor’s practice and 
that of the medieval baron. The connection is 
more subtle: both arise from a spontaneous 
insight into human nature. 


FooD, FooD, FooD 


So sasicatty influenced are we by this 

matter of food and drink that revolutions, 

peace, war, patriotism, inter- 

national understanding, our 

daily life, and the whole fabric 

of human social life are pro- 

foundly influenced by it. What 

was the cause of the French 

Revolution? Rousseau and 

Voltaire and Diderot? No, 

just food. What is the cause 

of the Russian Revolution 

and the Soviet experiment? 

Just food again. As for war, 

Napoleon showed the essen- 

tial depth of his wisdom by saying that “an 

army fights on its stomach.” And what is 

the use of saying, “Peace! peace!” when there 

is no peace below the diaphragm? This applies 

to nations as well as individuals. Empires have 

collapsed, and the most powerful regimes and 

reigns of terror have broken down when the 

people were hungry. Men refuse to work, sol- 

diers refuse to fight, prima donnas refuse to 

sing, senators refuse to debate, and even presi- 

dents refuse to rule their countries when they 
are hungry. 

And what does a husband work and sweat in 
the office the whole day for, except the pros- 
pect of a good meal at home? Hence the proverb 
that the best way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach. When his flesh is satisfied, his 
spirit is calmer and more at ease, and he be- 
comes more amorous and appreciative. Wives 
have complained that husbands don’t notice 
their new dresses, new shoes, new eyebrows, 
or new covers for chairs. But have wives ever 
complained that husbands don’t notice a good 
steak or a good omelet? A new eyebrow or a 
new dress he may not notice, but a good steak 
he always sees immediately. Why then, there- 
fore, not be sensible and bribe him with one? 
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What is patriotism but love of the good 
things we ate in our childhood? I have said 
elsewhere that the loyalty to Uncle Sam is the 
loyalty to doughnuts and ham and sweet po- 
tatoes and the loyalty to the German Vater- 
land is the loyalty to Pfannkuchen and Christ- 
mas Stollen. As for international understanding, 
I feel that macaroni has done more for our ap- 
preciation of Italy than Mussolini. It is a pity 
that, in the minds of at least some people, who 
are not in favor of the Mussolini regime, what 
macaroni has done Mussolini has undone for 
the cause of understanding between Italy and 
the outside world. That is because in food, as in 
death, we feel the essential brotherhood of 
mankind. 

How a Chinese spirit glows over a good feast! 
How apt is he to cry out that life is beautiful 
when his stomach and his intestines are well 
filled! From this well-filled stomach suffuses 
and radiates a happiness that is spiritual. 
The Chinese relies on instinct, and his in- 
stinct tells him that, when the stomach is right, 
everything is right. That is why I claim for the 
Chinese a life closer to instinct and a philosophy 
that makes a more open acknowledgment of 
it possible. The Chi- 
nese idea of a happy 
state is, as I have noted 
elsewhere, that of be- 
ing “warm, well-filled, 
dark, and sweet” — 
referring to the condi- 
tion of going to bed 
after a good supper. 
It is with this ideal in 
mind that a Chinese 
poet says, “A well- 
filled stomach is indeed 
a great thing; all else are luxuries of life.” 


WESTERN EATERS ARE PRUDES 


Wirs mms philosophy, therefore, the 
Chinese have no prudery about food or about 
eating it with a gusto. When a Chinese drinks 
a mouthful of good soup, he gives it a hearty 
smack. Of course, that would be bad table man- 
ners in the West. On the other hand, I strongly 
suspect that Western table manners, compell- 
ing us to sip our soup noiselessly and eat our 
food quietly with the least expression of enjoy- 
ment, is the true reason for the arrested devel- 
opment of the art of cuisine. Why do the 
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Westerners talk so softly and look so miserable 
and decent and respectable at their meals? 
Most Americans haven’t got the good sense to 
take a chicken drumstick in their hands and 
chew it clean; instead they continue to pretend 
to play at it with a knife and fork, feeling ut- 
terly miserable and afraid to say a thing about 
it. This is criminal when the chicken is really 
good. As for the so-called table manners, I feel 
sure that the child gets his first initiation into 
the sorrows of this life when his mother forbids 
him to smack his lips. Such is human psychol- 
ogy that, if we don’t express our joy, we soon 
cease even to feel it, and then follow dyspepsia, 
melancholia, neurasthenia, and all the mental 
ailments peculiar to the adult life. One ought 
to imitate the French and sigh an ab! when the 
waiter brings up a good veal cutlet and make a 
sheer animal grunt like ummm! after tasting the 
first mouthful. What shame is there in enjoying 
one’s food, what shame in having a normal, 
healthy appetite? No, the Chinese are differ- 
ent. They have bad table manners but good 
enjoyment of a feast. 

In fact, I believe the reason why the Chinese 
failed to develop botany and zoology is that the 
Chinese scholar cannot 
stare coldly and unemo- 
tionally at a fish with- 
out immediately think- 
ing of how it tastes in 
the mouth and wanting 
to eat itup. The reason 
I don’t trust Chinese 
surgeons is that I am 
afraid that, when a 
Chinese surgeon cuts 
up my liver in search 
of a gallstone, he may 
forget about the stone and put my liver in a 
frying pan. For I see a Chinese cannot look 
at a porcupine without immediately think- 
ing of ways and means of cooking and 
eating its flesh without being poisoned. Not 
to be poisoned is for the Chinese the only 
practical, important aspect of the matter. The 
taste of the porcupine meat is supremely im- 
portant, if it should add one more flavor known 
to our palate. The bristles of the porcupine 
don’t interest us. How they arose, what is their 
function, and how they are connected with the 
porcupine’s skin and endowed with the power 
of sticking up at the sight of an enemy are 
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questions that seem to the Chinese eminently 
idle. And so with all the animals and plants 
the proper point of view is how we humans can 
enjoy them and not what they are in them- 
selves. The song of the bird, the color of the 
flower, the petals of the orchid, the texture of 
chicken meat are the things that concern us. 
The East has to learn from the West the entire 
science of botany and zoology, but the West 
has to learn from the East how to enjoy the 
flowers and the fishes, birds, and animals and 
to get a full appreciation of the contours and 
gestures of different trees and associate them 
with different moods or feelings. 


No Foop LIBIDOS 


Boon, THEN, is one of the very few solid 
joys of human life. It is a happy fact that this 
instinct of hunger is less hedged about with 
taboos and a social code than the other instinct 
of sex and that, generally speaking, no ques- 
tion of morality arises in connection with food. 
There is much less prudery about food than 
there is about sex. It is a happy condition of 
affairs that philosophers, poets, merchants, and 
artists can join together at a dinner and without 
a blush perform the function of feeding them- 
selves in open public — although certain savage 
tribes are known to have developed a sense of 
modesty about food and eat only when they are 
individually alone. The problem of sex will 
come in for consideration later, but here at 
least is an instinct which, because less ham- 
pered, produces fewer forms of perversity and 
insanity and criminal behavior. This difference 
between the instinct of hunger and the instinct 
of sex in their social implications is quite 
natural. But the fact remains that here is one 
instinct which does not complicate our psycho- 
logical life but is a pure boon to humanity. 

The reason is that it is the one instinct 
about which humanity itself is pretty frank. 
Because there is no problem of modesty here, 
there is no psychosis, neurosis, or perversity 
connected with it. There is many a slip between 
the cup and the lip, but, once food gets beyond 
the lips, there is comparatively little sidetrack- 
ing. It is freely admitted that everybody must 
have food, which is not the case with the sexual 
instinct. And, being gratified, it leads to no 
trouble. At the worst, some people eat their 
way into dyspepsia or an ulcered stomach or 
a hardened liver, and a few dig their graves 
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with their own teeth — there are cases of Chi- * 


nese dignitaries among my contemporaries who 
do this — but, even then, they are not ashamed 
of it. 

For the same reason, fewer social crimes arise 
from food than from sex. The criminal code has 
comparatively little to do with the sins of il- 
legal, immoral, and faithless eating, while it 
has a large section on adultery, divorce, and 
assaults on women. At the worst, husbands may 
ransack the icebox, but we seldom hang a 
man for spiking a Frigidaire. Should such a 
case ever be brought up, the judge will be 
found to be full of compassion. The frank ad- 
mission of the necessity of every man’s feeding 
himself makes this possible. Our hearts go out 
to people in famine but not to the cloistered 
nuns. 

This speculation is far from being idle, be- 
cause there is little public ignorance about 
the subject of food, as compared with public 
ignorance on the subject of sex, which is appall- 
ing. There are Manchu families which instruct 
their daughters in the art of love as well as in 
the art of cooking before their marriage, but 
how much of this is being done elsewhere in the 
world? The subject of food enjoys the sunshine 
of knowledge, but sex is still surrounded with 
fairy tales, myths, and superstitions. There is 
sunshine about the subject of food but very 
little sunshine about the subject of sex. 

On the other hand, it is highly unfortunate 
that we haven’t got a gizzard or a crop or a 
maw. In that case, human society would be 
altered beyond recognition; in fact, we should 
have an altogether different race of men. A 
human race endowed with gullets or gizzards 
would be found to have the most peaceful, 
contented, and sweet nature, like the chickens 
or lambs. We might grow a beak, which might 
alter our sense of beauty, or we might merely 
do with rodent teeth. Seeds and fruits might 
be sufficient, or we might pasture on the green 
hillsides, and nature is so abundant that, be- 
cause we should not have to fight for our food 
and dig our teeth into the flesh of our defeated 
enemy, we should not be the terrible warlike 
creatures that we are today. 

There is a closer relation between food and 
temperament — in nature’s terms — than we 
thought. All herbivorous animals are peaceful 
by nature: the lamb, the horse, the cow, the 
elephant, the sparrow, etc. All carnivorous 
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animals are fighters: the wolf, the lion, the 
tiger, the hawk, etc. Had we been an herbivorous 
race, our nature would certainly be more ele- 
phantine. Nature does not produce a pugna- 
cious temperament where no fighting is needed. 
Cocks still fight with each other, but they 
fight not about food but about women. There 
would still be a little fighting of this sort among 
the males in human society, but it would be 
vastly different from this fighting for the priv- 
ilege of exporting canned goods that we see in 
present-day Europe. 

I do not know about monkeys’ eating mon- 
keys, but I do know about men’s eating men, 
for certainly all evidences of anthropology 
point to a pretty universal practice of canni- 
balism. That was our carnivorous ancestry. Is 
it therefore any wonder that we are still eating 
each other in more senses than one — individ- 
ually, socially, and internationally? There is 
this much to be said for the cannibals, that they 
are sensible about this matter of killing. Con- 
ceding that killing is an undesirable but un- 
avoidable evil, they proceed to get something 
out of it by eating the delicious sirloins, ribs, 
and livers of their dead enemies. The difference 
between cannibals and civilized men seems to 
be that cannibals kill their enemies and eat 
them, while civilized men kill each other and 
bury the bodies, put crosses over them, and 
offer up prayers for the souls. God our Father 
might be so angry with us that he might 
say: “Ye unrepentant thick-skulled creatures! 
Never mind the souls, but why don’t you eat 
their bodies since you have killed them?” Thus 
we add stupidity to conceit and a bad temper. 


GIZZARD TEMPERAMENTS 


t QUITE REALIZE that we are on the road 
to perfection, which means that we are excus- 
ably imperfect at present. That, I think, is what 
we are. Not until we develop a gizzard temper 


can we call ourselves truly civilized. I see in 
the present generation of men both carnivorous 
and herbivorous animals — those who have 
sweet tempers and those who have not. The 
herbivorous men go their way through life 
minding their own business, while the carniv- 
orous men make their living by minding that 
of others. If I abjured politics ten years ago, 
after having had a foretaste of it during four 
months, it was because I early made the dis- 
covery that I was not by nature a carnivorous 
animal, although I enjoy a good steak. Half 
the world spends its time doing things, and 
half the world spends its time making others do 
things for it or making it impossible for others 
to do anything. The characteristic of the car- 
nivorous is a certain sheer delight in pugilism, 
logrolling, wirepulling and in double-crossing, 
outwitting, and forestalling the enemy, all 
done with a genuine interest and real ability, 
for which, however, I confess I fail to have the 
slightest appreciation. (May I confess that I 
really despise this type?) 

But it is all a matter of instinct; men born 
with this pugilistic instinct seem to enjoy it, 
revel in it, while real creative ability, ability in 
doing their own jobs or knowing their own sub- 
jects, seems at the same time to be usually 
underdeveloped in them. How many good, 
quiet, herbivorous professors are totally lack- 
ing in rapacity and the ability to get ahead in 
comparison with others, and yet how I truly 
admire them! In fact I may essay the opinion 
that all the world’s creative artists are vastly 
better at minding their own business than 
minding that of others and are therefore of the 
herbivorous species. True evolution of mankind 
consists in the multiplication of the herbivorous 
Homo sapiens over against the carnivorous 
variety. For the moment, however, the carniv- 
orous must still be our rulers. That must be so 
in a world believing in strong muscles. 





The Corn Maiden 


@.. or my neighbors, a Mexican 
farmer, has a good field of corn this September. 
The stalks are eight or ten feet high, and the 
plumes and long, slender, pointed leaves of 
blue-green stir in the breeze with the motion 
the Pueblo Indians imitate in their corn dances. 
I pass this field daily, and the corn exerts the 
same fascination on me it did as a child. The 
Zuni saying, “Love and cherish your corn as 
you love and cherish your women,” I can 
respond to and understand, in a way, although 
so to love and cherish my potatoes or my 
tomatoes would seem absurd to me. 

This feeling of mine for corn may or may not 
be part of the “‘mysterious Indianisation of the 
American people” of which Dr. Jung speaks, 
rather startlingly, in his essay, Mind and the 
Earth; but there is no doubt that, to the 
Indian, corn is “the seed of seeds” and nothing 
compares to it in importance or in appeal to 
the imagination. At the pueblo of Santa Clara 
the Indians sweep the plaza before the corn is 
fetched home from harvest, “because corn is 
just the same as people and must have the 
plaza clean.” And I am told that the Pueblo 
peoples do not plant corn as they plant other 
crops; it must be planted by all the men to- 
gether and harvested in the same fashion. 
Indian mythologies are full of the need of 
“‘watching, beseeching, and caring for the corn 
flesh” (another Zuni phrase), and since he took 
up corn cultivation the white man has learned 
that the red man is not at all foolish in this 
solicitude of his. 


CORN Is TOUGH 


O.: THE cereals, corn is the most de- 
pendent on man for its existence. Without him, 
it perishes. Another thing: frost is fatal to any 
or all of its species; but for this tenderness it is 
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compensated by owning a more elastic nature 
than other grains, and it will grow at high as 
well as at low altitudes and in dry as well as 
moist climates. Farm books will tell you that 
this tropical plant requires rich black soil and 
will use any amount of manuring. Nonetheless, 
in New Mexico, a State not singled out by 
Providence for agriculture, corn is the most 
important crop, and nothing does better on 
unleveled lands or in alkaline or light soils. 
While it does not yield as much there as it is 
capable of yielding, it accommodates itself to 
the sandy or arid places unfitted for anything 
other than sorghums or beans. 

As is proper with a plant that is no indi- 
vidualist and thrives only so long as it receives 
the favor of man, corn indulges certain pe- 
culiarities, which even farm children know. It 
will not tolerate self-fertilization; its ears may 
have eight or ten or more rows of kernels but 
only an even number; it has two kinds of 
flowers, the male bearing stamens and forming 
the tassel, the female bearing the pistils and 
constituting the silk; and there is a silk for 
every kernel. Its elasticity is shown by its 500 
named varieties. Certain Mexican kinds reach 
a height of fifteen feet, while Tom Thumb 
popcorn rests at three feet or under. 

Two thirds of America’s farmers grew corn in 
1925, producing 2,000,000,000 bushels worth 
$2,000,000,000. Hay was the only other crop 
grown by more than one third of the farmers. 
And of course corn is the most important single 
source of human food in the United States, 
though indirectly — because nearly all the 
crop goes to hogs, cattle, horses, and poultry. 
Four fifths of our corn are a stock food on the 
farm that produces it; nothing indicates better 
what a stable and unthought-of form of wealth 
it is. In the world diet, rice feeds more people; 
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but, since the government chemists, following 
the Indian, began to “watch, beseech, and 
care for the corn flesh,” corn is yielding a num- 
ber of allied products which with rice would 
be unthinkable. 

For the stock there are bran, ensilage, fod- 
der, gluten feed and meal, and oil cake: items 
of first importance. Corn not exhausted on the 
farm (about thirteen per cent of the crop) goes 
into manufacture, in which corn-meal mills 
come first and starch factories second. Who- 
ever licks a postage stamp licks dextrin, a corn 
product. We get from corn also oleomargerine, 
sugar, cooking and salad oils, liniment, oil- 
cloth, and sizing. Add to this strange list cos- 
metics, fireworks, ink, leather dressing and 
tanning supplies, and one can see how corn re- 
wards its friends when they are earnest and 
studious. 

Its coming benefits for man may be fore- 
shadowed by certain facts, such as that 100 
pounds of cornstalks can produce one gallon of 
industrial alcohol or slightly more — but not 
now at a price to compete with gasoline. The 
same is true of paper made from stalks and 
husks; it cannot today be produced in com- 
petition with wood-pulp paper. 

Indian corn is grown more and more in 
favorable places throughout the world. In the 
United States (1929), only Iowa and Illinois 
produce more corn than does Argentina, while 
Rumania surpasses Nebraska and Russia sur- 
passes Ohio, Minnesota, and Kansas. Mexico, 
Hungary, India, and Egypt produce about the 
same amount apiece as Texas. Such compari- 
sons may appear odd, but the figures of corn 
production in States of the corn belt are stag- 
gering: those States are whole continents of 
self-sufficiency. 


WORSHIP OF THE CORN MAIDEN 


So we wave reason to thank the Indian 
not only for the corn but for a certain un- 
flagging interest as regards it which his con- 
duct suggests. In worshiping the deities of the 
maize, the Aztec or Inca, like the Pueblo 
Indian today, acted as though he dealt with a 
mysterious and exacting principle. At Zuni, for 
example, the corn ceremonies pantomime the 
evolution of corn from the other grasses; the 
Rain Youth and each Dew Maiden clasp be- 
tween them the tasseled wild grass and lift it 
higher and higher, till their prayer and effort 


change it into corn. To the Zuni Indian, in this 
age-long embrace man has given to the corn 
something of the semblance of his body, and 
even his fingerprints can be seen at the joints 
of the stalk. The deities of the cotton, the 
tomato, the potato, and the chocolate (other 
considerable gifts of Indian agriculture to the 
world) are not notably difficile; to an extent 
the crops will take care of themselves. But the 
Corn Maiden exacts attention from those who 
desire her bounty. One must cultivate her as- 
siduously and one must plant her in double 
rows. She is the last word in the co-operative 
spirit. 


MAIZE AND TEOSINTE 


Waere piv she come from? Heaven 
only knows. And there now enters into the 


story a wild grass called teosinte (teocentli), 


which flourishes on the mesas of middle Amer- 
ica. This teosinte has two varieties, and they 
are the only wild relatives of the maize closely 
enough related to interbreed freely with her. 
One of them, the annual teosinte, is a hybrid 
which grows in cultivated land. As a matter of 
fact, it occurs as a weed in cornfields or near 
such fields, so there is a question just how wild 
it is. But neither variety can be used as food; 
the grains are few, are hidden in horny chaff, 
and have to be pried from a woody rachis that 
resembles a string of wooden beads. If the 
Guatemalans or Mexicans bred the maize from 
this singular plant, they surpassed in skill in 
gardening all primitive peoples as well as all 
modern botanists, for our experiments with 
teosinte appear to get us nowhere. And, to as- 
sume that maize was derived from teosinte, 
one must assume too that teosinte was a culti- 
vated plant. It is hard to believe that it is or 
ever was of use to man, except for forage, and 
the early Mexicans had no animals which 
required. forage. 

On the other hand, it is hard to believe that 
maize came into existence independently of 
teosinte. For one thing, it would have taken an 
unconscionable length of time — 20,000 years 
would hardly have done it — and ethnologists 
do not find the idea restful. Did it then arise 
as a mutation or sport? There are those with 
unbounded faith in the possibilities of muta- 
tion; and it is true that sudden changes in the 
germ plasm, accompanied by corresponding 
morphological changes, some of them equal to 











what would be in question to transmute a wild 
plant into maize, are known in the history of 
this cereal. But Mr. G. N. Collins, a govern- 
ment expert, finds a serious objection in the 
complete series of intermediate forms produced 
when maize is crossed with Euchlaena (annual 
teosinte) : 


I can recall no mutation or heritable sport that 
does not behave more or less as a unit when crossed 
with the stock from which it sprang. No series of 
intermediate forms is produced. In this case we have 
forms more nearly resembling a back cross between a 
hybrid of diverse ancestry and one of parental lines. 


Then there is the hybrid theory of the origin 
of maize. It would of course be possible to ad- 
mit a common ancestor of teosinte and maize 
without assuming that these lines have re- 
mained distinct since their original divergence. 
But here too is an obstacle, in the fact that up 
to the present it has not been possible to hy- 
bridize maize or teosinte with any member of 
the Andropogoneae, to which sorghum be- 
longs. In fact, long before one has gone into all 
the hypotheses, one is inclined to wish that 
teosinte had become extinct before the era of 
botanical investigation. Mr. Collins concludes 
that perhaps maize came into being by the 
hybridization of the teosinte with some other 
ancestor as yet unrecognized — the natural 
supposition being that it was a more promising 
food plant than teosinte and perhaps was under 
cultivation, with teosinte nearby. 

When did this happen, if it did happen? 
Dated monuments bear witness to man’s pres- 
ence in America back to the time of Christ. 
Ears of corn left by the Basketmakers of the 
Southwest, and those in prehistoric caves of 
South America, prove that maize was domesti- 
cated and the worship of the corn under full 
swing at a much earlier date. Anthropologists 
have been unwilling to extend man’s career in 
America very far back, comparatively speak- 
ing; and something disturbing to them oc- 
curred when the late Dr. Knowlton in 1919 
produced a fossil ear of corn. This famous ear 
had been obtained in 1914 by Dr. W. F. Parks 
from a curio dealer in Cuzco, Peru, and he sent 
it to the national museum. Until then Darwin’s 
discovery of heads of maize mixed with marine 
shells and earth on an island near Callao, 
Peru, was the oldest evidence of maize. Dr. 
Knowlton said that his ear, which he called 
Zea antiqua, was “hardly likely to be younger 
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than at least several thousand years.” To Mr. 
Collins it appeared that here was a chance to 
push back the question of the origin of maize 
from prehistoric to geologic times. 


FAKE FOSSIL 


Bbor Dr. Rotanp W. Brown of the U.S. 
Geological Survey had for some time been 
quietly nourishing suspicions of Zea antiqua. 
For one thing it rattled when you shook it. So 
in 1934 he seized an opportunity to have the 
fossil ear sectioned. Instead of being a fossil, it 
turned out to be a “very cleverly hand-made, 
low-fired clay copy of an ear of Peruvian 
maize.” Within it was a cavity containing 
three clay pellets. The question of the cavity, 
the pellets, and the rattle, along with the ques- 
tion of the ear itself and why, where, and when 
it was made, was thus taken away from the 
botanists and referred again to the ethnologists. 

Maize has had a remarkable longevity, in 
any case. The Indian corn found by the first 
explorers was practically what we have now. 


Remains of ears in prehistoric caves duplicate 


present varieties. Its early cultivators must 
have been wizards, for the improvement in 
maize since the discovery of America is negli- 
gible. 

In the meanwhile, the fellah of Egypt uses 
the green stalks of corn for his cattle, the ears 
and meal for himself, and the dried stalks for 
his buildings; great cornfields sway in the wind 
in the northwestern part of the Iberian penin- 
sula, in southwestern France, in northern 
Italy, and along the lower Danube. And, in the 
United States, its acreage, production, and 
value far exceed that of wheat and oats com- 
bined. The corn belt is one of the world’s 
wonders. 


GOLDEN CORN 


Ix is reve that the Mayan and Aztec 
civilizations were very “wealthy” and pro- 
duced ingots of gold and silver by the boatload; 
but what really rendered them stable was their 
maize. The first Europeans had their eye on the 
ingots; some of the survivors of those terrific 
expeditions of conquistadors did fairly well for 
themselves, and the expeditions did very well 
indeed, in a temporary fashion, for His Catholic 
Majesty; but Spain’s dream of untold wealth 
across the water actually came true in a cereal 
called Zea mays. 
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The Artist’s Point of View 


Some Evidence of Our Personal and National Divorce 


from Creative Art 


| MONTH I presented positive evi- 
dence of a certain using of our inherent creative 
art powers. This month I submit the reverse — 
negative data on our voluminous failures to use 
color, space, and form creatively to enhance 
the joy of living. Here are a few examples. 

Tombstones. Even in death we lose the grand 
chance to use a personal creation in enduring 
granite as a memorial to a loved one. Instead 
we spend huge sums on hard, impersonal, 
mechanized, and commercialized products of 
the tombstone business. Contrast these expen- 
sive nonentities with the simple, dignified, 
round-top slabs of the older cemeteries or with 
the creations of artists — if you can find them. 

The insensitiveness to quality which toler- 
ates lack of art in tombstones is the result of a 
peculiar blindness to the actual appearance of 
things. People would not leave litter in parks or 
country beauty spots; they would not dump 
garbage into harbors; the summer hotels and 
private homes of Gloucester and Bass Rocks 
would not run sewer pipes across their own 
bathing beaches — if they saw what they were 
doing. We see the practical aspects of things 
but are blind to other visual aspects. 

Copied architecture. The Greek-temple Su- 
preme Court Building with the shrieking dis- 
cord ¢o its own style of naturalistic sculptures in 
its pediments; the various pilferings from other 
cultures perpetrated by the architect George 
Russell Pope in his Roosevelt Memorial at the 
Museum of Natural History in New York, in 
the accepted design for the Mellon National 
Gallery, and in the proposed (it can still be 
stopped) Jefferson Memorial in Washington; 
Abe Lincoln’s Greek-temple tomb; the copy of 
the Parthenon at Nashville, Tennessee; the 
Gothic-cathedral churches and office and col- 
lege buildings; the imported English castles of 
our landed aristocracy (Hearst et al.) — all 
these testify to our aesthetic blindness to 


incongruities, to our childish fear of and 
pathetic escape from the responsibility of being 
ourselves and creating our own architectural 
style to meet all contemporary needs. 

Antique furnishings. All antique styles trans- 
planted from their own time and place and 
used as settings for contemporary living are 
certificates of visual cataract, aesthetic fear, 
and undignified retreat. The fact that we 
submit to the exploitation of our aesthetic 
weakness by profit-motivated business in man- 
ufacture and retailing and in a subservient 
daily and monthly press is part of the unhappy 
picture. Why do people with money allow the 
Tiffanys, the W. & J. Sloanes, the Marshall 
Fields of the country — all business institu- 
tions — to sell them out in art? They, the 
purchasers, are Jords of creation; they can dic- 
tate creative terms if they will. The customary 
surrender adds nothing to the dignity or 
achievements of our nation. 

Paisley-shawl designs in modern women’s 
dresses or beach pajamas; brick walls painted 
red with hard, mechanical white lines ruled to 
imitate mortar; tourist-camp cottages in the 
country in tight, straight rows in “clearings” 
with every tree and bush cut out; cream or tan 
color schemes in rooms; making or buying 
pictures which are no more than replicas of the 
beauty of nature; slums or superslums in city 
housing (as against the new government-sub- 
sidized housing projects) ; all failures to provide 
sufficient parks or human refuges in the grow- 
ing Jungle of Private Property: Keep Off 
beauty spots; all failures to promote social- 
conscious legislation to nourish the better life 
— these prove the divorce. 

The art of living includes the application of 
our native creative powers to the control of 
things about us for a keener visual enjoyment. 
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Astrology’s Function 


The exceptional interest manifested by readers in THE FORUM'S 
debate for August (“‘Can We Believe Astrelegy,”’ by Dane Radhygar 
and William Marias Malisoef{f) and the unusual merit of the two 
papers presented herewith hace influenced the editors to pursue 
the unaccustomed course of publishing twe debates on the same 
subject within three months. It should be noted, in passing, that 
Mr. O’Neill and Miss Grebene are not “debating” in the strict 
sense, since neither read the other's article before publication 
and they deo not come directly to grips on numerous points. 


I—Solar Influence 


by JOHN J. O°NEILL 


, received very inade- 
quate treatment in Tue Forum’s Au- 
gust-issue debate. Astrologer Dane Rud- 
hyar meandered in the mazes of mysti- 
cism with a mass of meaningless words 
and phrases. The editor of Philosophy of 
Science, William M. Malisoff, trailed 
into the morass and seemed willing to 
waste energetic cuts at the specter which 
Rudhyar presented. 

Too bad both of them could not have 
been more careful about the few facts 
which they included in their discussions. 
The astrological publication with the 
largest circulation in the United States 
has a circulation of 160,000 copies per 
month and not 500,000, as Rudhyar 
boasts.* Malisoff charges an expenditure 
of $200,000,000 a year on astrology. The 
figure is at least 40 times too large, ac- 
cording to a careful survey I made. 

Rudhyar’s effort to give his astrology 
a scientific complexion was ineffectual, 
and was foredoomed to failure because 
it was builded on purely dogmatic 
foundations. The astrologers have not a 
shred of adequate scientific evidence to 
support any of their claims. They have 


* Eprtor’s Note:— Mr. Rudhyar’s state- 
ment, that the magazine in question ts read by 
more than half a million — was tnad- 
vertently changed, without his knowledge, to 
make that figure its circulation, which it is not. 
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nothing but tradition supported only 
by inadequately tested coincidences. The 
attitude of astrologers toward their art 
or practice is entirely uncritical and 
thoroughly unscientific. Rudhyar mis- 
takes the use of technical terms for the 
scientific method So do all the other as- 
trologers I have met. 

Malisoff’s presentation is enthusi- 
astically condemnatory, but he is not 
an iota more scientific than Rudhyar 
nor does he show evidence of the well- 
balanced critical judgment of the philos- 
opher. Had he functioned as a philoso- 
pher and scientist, he would have stated 
truthfully and frankly that the claims of 
the astrologers have never been vindi- 
cated or discredited because no ade- 
quate scientific investigation of them 
has ever been made. In the absence of 
adequate evidence no scientist will, in 
that capacity, pass judgment. 


WV en Maxisorr offers the hand- 
ful of cases in the Bobertag experiment 
as an adequate test of the claims of as- 
trology, he demonstrates a total lack of 
comprehension of the problem. Merely 
for purposes of comparison, let me state 
that a dozen years ago I tried to interest 
the late Evangeline Adams, a leading 
astrologer, in establishing a research 


foundation in astrology in some uni- 
versity and raising $10,000 a year to 
support it. I proposed that its prelimi. 
nary program consist of a rigorous ex. 
amination of 100,000 biographies and 
the horoscopes cast for those individuals, 
She agreed in principle but died béfore 
the project reached definite shape. 

My interest does not lie with astrol- 
ogy. I was interested in a piece of purely 
biological research and made this very 
clear to Evangeline Adams. I could use 
the statistics for my purpose. I wanted 
to make a mass study of the effects on 
the individual of his environment. 

The most important effect of environ- 
ment is imposed on us before we are 
born — during the period of gestation. 
Individuals are in their most plastic 
state during the early months of uterine 
life. It is my hypothesis that the envir- 
onmental conditions during the period 
of gestation are far more influential in 
affecting us during our postnatal exist- 
ence than any other experiences we pass 
through after birth. 

In the normal course of our lives 
we are subjected to changing 
conditions. In the summertime we re- 
ceive an abundance of sunlight, which 
stimulates the endocrine gland system; 
more ultraviolet light, which gives us 
additional supplies of vitamin D fav- 
orably affecting our bones; more of other 
vitamins in fresh food supplies. We live 
in a higher than average temperature, 
which affects the salts in the body 
fluids. In short, we live under vastly 
differing conditions, external and in- 
ternal, in the summer and in the winter, 
in the spring and in the fall. 

The conditions in the body of a woman 
vary within a wide range in the course 
of a year. If she becomes pregnant in the 
summer, the child she carries in her 
womb is going to live in an environment 
different from that which would be pres- 
ent if she became pregnant in the early 
winter. I wanted to ascertain the effect 
on the offspring of this variation in the 
conditions in the mother. 

So many factors are involved that the 
data in the individual case is valueless. 
Cases must be studied in vast numbers 
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in order to smooth out the variations 
owing to minor factors. I am fully cog- 
nizant of the inheritance factor involved 
and am giving full recognition to the 
genetical phases of the problem. 

Individuals born in October pass their 
prenatal life under the same average 
variations that are owing to seasonal 
causes. How do the later lives of these 
individuals compare with the lives of 
those born in February, when the varia- 
tions were in the opposite direction? The 
distribution throughout the year of the 
birthdays of famous or successful people 
and also the mentally and physically 
unsuccessful supplies a variable that 
can be correlated with the variations 
owing to seasonal changes in the uterine 
environment. 


I srarrep to assemble the neces- 
sary statistics some years ago, with the 
aid of my daughter, Peggy O’ Neill, who 
did most of the routine work. A detailed 
analysis was made of two groups, of 
5,000 each, of men and women listed in 
Who's Who, and she is now engaged in 
assembling the data on 5,000 leading 
scientists. In order to obtain the base 
line of the normal distribution of births, 
as a standard of comparison, we assem- 
bled data on 17,000,000 births in the 
general population. 

About two years ago a group of as- 
tronomers and astrologers became inter- 
ested in the work and organized the 
American Astrological Association, to 
extend the researches. Under the direc- 
tion of Carl Payne Tobey they have 
analyzed 30,000 men and women listed 
in Who’s Who, 27,000 physicians, and 
10,000 corporation executives and have 
other groups on their program. 

I have discussed the work with lead- 
ing astronomers, geneticists, biologists, 
and statisticians. They have com- 
mended the plan, have stated that the 
methods are entirely scientific, and have 
aided me in many ways by criticisms 
and suggestions and by setting up 
standards for significance in the mathe- 
matical treatment of the results. 

Results thus far attained indicate that 
the month of birth is a factor of primary 
importance in influencing the outcome 
of an individual life. It is, probably, a 
factor which exerts a determining in- 
fluence on the extent to which genetical 
factors, not otherwise controlled, may 
become effective in an individual. 

It now seems quite certain that the 
further extension of this inquiry will 
lead to a program of scientific birth con- 
trol which will permit the human race 
to determine its own composition as a 
whole and which will provide powerful 
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individual case. It will lead to the de- 
velopment of nutritional and medical 
techniques which will enable man to 
become, in literal truth, master of his 
own destiny. 

It is possible to carry on this inquiry 
today because statistical data, mathe- 
matical devices, biological knowledge, 
and other facilities are available and be- 
cause we have the scientific method 
highly developed for safe guidance. The 
purpose of this inquiry does not differ 
essentially from the purpose of the origi- 
nal astrologers in the Euphrates valley 
5,000 years ago. Their facilities were in- 
adequate, and progress was therefore 
very slow. Their method was undoubt- 
edly the assembling of a large number of 
individual horoscopes for study and sta- 
tistical treatment, so that hypotheses 
could be tested and laws formulated. 
When the army of Alexander the Great 
appropriated astrology the character- 
istic Greek lack of imagination sterilized 
the science by mistaking the means for 
the end. The casting of horoscopes con- 
tinued, but the statistical treatment of 
results ceased. The astrologers, as a re- 
sult, lack all proof (except scattered 


coincidence) of the claims they make for 
their art. Such is the case today. This 
does not mean, however, that there is 
no truth in their claims. Truth may be 
in them, but it is not proven. 


Iv 


Ix conciusion I should say that 
the most satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion, “Can we accept astrology?” is: 
We can accept astrology for just what it 
is. If anyone places too high a value on 
its findings, he is making exactly the 
same mistake as the astrologers them- 
selves. Its present retarded position is an 
indictment of our scientists. They are 
guilty of misguided neglect. If astrology 
is scientifically developed, it has vast 
possibilities of usefulness and may prove 
one of the most valuable devices avail- 
able to us for enhancing human welfare. 
The position of the sun, in whatever 
way we state it — whether by month, 
season, degrees, or houses of the zodiac 
— is an index of conditions which have 
affected the individual in the gestation 
period, as well as throughout his life. 
I suspect the influences of the moon and 
the planets will be found to be infini- 
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influences which can be controlled in the 
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tesimal compared to that of the sun but, 
since I am not omniscient and therefore 
do not know all the agencies that may be 
operating in the universe and affecting 


our lives, I should be totally insincere 
and unscientific if I either denied or 
affirmed that planetary influences are 
effective. Astrology has a brilliant fu- 


ii—_ Practitioners of Science 


by LUCILE GREBENC 


I MUST STATE at the outset that 
I hold no brief for either astrology or 
science. The unfortunate thing about 
astrology is that it ever wished to be 
incorporated in the body of science, 
since it might fit so much better into 
another classification. The unfortunate 
thing about science is that it has so 
many practitioners and so few scientists. 

As I understand Mr. Rudhyar, he is 
suggesting that astrology may serve as 
a tool to be used for a better under- 
standing of oneself and he makes it 
clear that the popular prejudice about it 
as a form of soothsaying should be 
abandoned. From this point of view as- 
trology becomes not a science but an ap- 
proach to a philosophy of life. Philoso- 
phy attempts to fit man into the scheme 
of things, and he thus finds himself. 

As I understand Mr. Malisoff, he still 
leans to the view that astrology is a form 
of fortunetelling, encouraging a belief 
in one’s “star,” and brings examples 
to point his contention. I doubt whether 
his example of a “thoroughly scientific” 
test of astrology by Otto Bobertag would 
itself stand the test as a test in a scien- 


tific laboratory. To give a number of as- 
trologers a list of dates of persons wholly 
unknown to them and ask them to in- 
terpret them is on a par with bringing a 
number of physicians to a bedside and 
saying, “Here is a man named John 
Doe. You don’t know his past history or 
where he comes from or what he does. 
He says he’s sick. Now you tell me 
what’s wrong with him.” A group of 
consultants will not agree even when 
they have all the facts in the case and 
will absolutely refuse to comment if 
they don’t have the facts. This is true in 
any field. I can’t even get a mechanic to 
tell me why my car won’t run until I 
first answer a great many questions. A 
scientist may not know exactly what is 
ahead of him, but he certainly knows 
what is past. 


Ass I sarn before, the trouble with 
science is that it has too few scientists. 
The world is overrun with mechanics 
who know all the motions but who lack 
the qualities that make the real scien- 
tist — the man whose contribution the 


ture ahead of it, but this much is cep. 
tain — it will be radically different from 
horoscope casting and interpreting as 
practiced today. 


mechanic operates or belabors. The 
attitude of people dabbling in science is 
one of ridiculous superiority towan 
anything else, whether this be il 
founded astrology or well-founded phi- 
losophy, that is, anything to which they 
cannot apply a rule of thumb. Or their 
attitude takes the form of an offensive 
discourtesy toward anyone who ven- 
tures to question the merit of so much 
science. 

The practitioners of science are fond 
of casting aspersions at the mystic and 
mysticism, yet, aside from contributions 
to pure letters, there has never beens 
really great scientist who did not haves 
strain of the mystic in him. He would 
not have had the vision of his conception 
had he not possessed it. The practitioner 
rejects the philosopher; the mystical 
scientist is, thank God, beyond his 
reach. It is not the pathfinders, whatever 
the field of endeavor, who scoff at any 
attempt to arrive at truth. It was Pro 
fessor Macdougall who encouraged it- 
vestigation into mental telepathy, ye 
until then “mind reading” was 
with spiritualism. It is no wonder that 
fakes abound where there is no real study 
and no control. Fakes abounded in the 
practice of medicine until the America® 
Medical Association undertook to cleat 
up its Augean stable. There are fakes 
remaining but in lesser numbers. Mr. 
Malisoff mentions a few of the quacks 
in medicine, but he fails to mention the 
countless measures that were onc 


“quackery” and that have been rescued 
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and are now employed in the service of 
humanity — among them being hypno- 
tism, galvanism, and (not least) psy- 
chiatry. Yet even now, so hidebound is 
the academic mind, the conservative 
physician fights off short-wave dia- 
thermy while he recommends diathermy 
(long-wave), which in turn he consid- 
ered a fake not so long ago. He lives to 
eat his own scorn but he doesn’t notice 


it. 

A short while ago I heard a man dis- 
coursing on the “limits of reason.” He 
said that nothing that could not be 
folded within these sacred limits was 
valid. He did not define the limits of 
reason or the limits of the academic 
mind. No discovery has ever been made 
by one who set limits to thought, and 
the limits of reason of Newton did not at 
all coincide with the limits of his con- 
temporaries. History is bolstered with 
such examples. Even today there are 
some overconfident practitioners of 
science who will set limits to what we 
may yet expect. But we cannot set such 
limits because our own powers are lim- 
ited. There are wave lengths of light, 
of sound which we cannot perceive. How 
can anyone have the overweening con- 
fidence to say that, just because we can- 
not imagine a thing, therefore it cannot 
exist? 

The practitioner of science, neverthe- 
less, insists that a thing that cannot be 
measured or explained by him cannot 
exist or is only a fanciful form of play. 
He therefore looks with supercilious 
tolerance on the philosopher who “‘only 
thinks,” and, as for psychology and 
psychiatry, these to him are a subli- 
mated form of quackery. Yet in these 
fields of unmeasurable qualities lies the 
future of our welfare. Man today stands 
more in need of knowing himself as a 
creature with volition, cognition, and 
spiritual resources than of more labor- 
saving devices or noise makers or in- 
struments of destruction. After the 
mania of science has passed, as it will, 
there will yet remain with us the prob- 
lem of solving the human equation. It 
will be solved not by those who see only 
in graphs and numbers but by those 
who possess the scorned faculties — 


oe a 
the appliances that a great medical 
center can bring to the treatment of dis- 
tase. In the country I have a country 
doctor, one of those who not only know 
their business but who also know their 
people. I asked him once how he man- 
aged to get along without all the appur- 
tenances of science, without all the 
blood counts, blood chemistries, spinal 
taps and biopsies and cultures consid- 


ered indispensable in the modern city 
hospital. He replied, “‘A man don’t need 
those things half as much .as those fel- 
lows think he does. A man just needs 
to use his mind more.” The fact is that 
the best doctor, wherever he practices, 
is the one with the gifts of common 
sense, perception, and intuition, though 
these faculties be beyond the science 
practitioner’s yardstick. It is these fac- 
ulties that help him to a diagnosis before 
it is substantiated by test tube or slide. 
It is these faculties that make a Jeans 
and an Einstein and a few others. 


Waar asrrorocy needs is not 
scientists but another Macdougall, a 
man whose standing will automatically 
draw the teeth of ridicule and criticism 
and whose moral support will promote 
genuine investigation by those properly 
qualified and keep the yapping hounds 
of prejudice off its heels and the para- 
sitic charlatans out of its hair. This will 
come, and it will settle once for all 
whether or not there is something in the 
core of that mound piled up by fakes, 
ill-balanced mentalities, and the preju- 
dice of robots — something that can be 
salvaged to be used as a tool in the 
service of humanity, perhaps as a form 
of approach to a personal philosophy or 
to an understanding of oneself. So hyp- 
notism was rescued, and materia med- 


ica fished out of the unholy mess stewing 
in the witch’s cauldron, and chemistry 
snatched from alchemy. The egomaniacs 
brought up by Mr. Malisoff as an exam- 
ple of the horrors that might be ex- 
pected from a popularized astrology 
make just another scarehead to which 
we are becoming immune in this day of 
journalism. Egomaniacs are not a prod- 
uct of our time. They are as old as hu- 
man progress. I’m not so sure that the 
first ape man who decided to be dif- 
ferent and who stood up and walked 
alone on his hind legs was not an ego- 
maniac. Certainly world conquerors al- 
ways have been. It is commonly con- 
ceded that genius is aberration in some 
form. When it is too destructive, it gets 
shut up in asylums — though it should 
be remembered that there have been 
times when insanity sat in the seats of 
the mighty. 

To those of us, the Alices living in a 
strange world, who find ourselves swept 
down by the irate and vigorous card 
scientists, especially the knaves, nothing 
could be more apt than a dolorous para- 
phrase of Wordsworth: 


Science is too much with us; late and soon, 
Hearing and talking, we lay waste our 


powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon! 
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A Page for Poets 


Cendueted by Henry Goddard Leach 
President, Poetry Society of America 


Tirzz is a steady rise in the gen- 
eral urge to express personal emotions 
in rhythms and rhymes, instead of in 
prose or on the piano, and to give them 
public record in print. Summer courses 
at the colleges are devoted to contempo- 
rary verse, newspaper columns give 
more space to it, and the radio adds 
recitations to its program under the 
leadership of a New York poet, A. M. 
Sullivan. As in past ages the poets 
idealized our pastoral and agricultural 
labors and made them endurable and 
ennobled even war, so the poets of today 
are helpful in casting spells over the din 
of applied science and the drab monot- 
ony of business. In a recent issue of 
Dun’s Review, Mr. Sullivan contributes 
a candid article, entitled “Horsepower 
and Pegasus,” which proves that Amer- 
ican poets are cheering steel and ma- 
chinery into the service of beauty. As 
Harriet Monroe expressed it, “Light is 
the tread of brazen-footed power.” 
Among the poets who are turning the 
sterner stuff of the factories into dream 
patterns are Sandburg, Black, Hill, 
Wagner, Taggard, Underwood, Wheel- 
ock, Andrews, Holden, Stephen Benét, 
and Lawrence. 

Henry Harrison, poetry publisher, is 
continually speeding up his generous 
presses. His magazine, Poetry World, af- 
fords another easy access for writers of 
criticism and verse who have not yet 
won fame. “It is not the old reputa- 
tion,” writes Mr. Harrison, “‘but the 
new poet in which we are interested.” 
Some famous names, however, are in- 
cluded in his anthology of 459 living 
poets — Contemporary American Men 
Poets ($3.00). His three latest volumes of 
single authors are Drifting Petals, by 
Hazel Dillon Harney ($1.50) — a book 
of modern aphorisms; Earth Grace, by 
Christine Hamilton Watson ($2.00) — 
a collection of sincere verse garnered 
from the poetry magazines; and Star- 
Haunted, by Gordon LeClaire ($2.00) — 
a Canadian poet with a popular news- 
paper following. 

Another happy augury of the rising 
stars of metaphor and simile is the con- 
secration manifested by patrons and 
whips of the poetic scene in the various 
States. For example, Ohio poets have a 
faithful friend in Tessa Sweazy Webb, 
herself a metrician of no mean talent. 
For the Columbus Dispatch she writes a 
Sunday column entitled “With the 


Poets.”’ She is unflagging; she journeys 
to New York to the meetings of the 
Poetry Society of America and meets 
with smaller groups of poets everywhere. 
Any poet worthy the name who was for- 
tunate enough to have been born in Ohio 
is now pretty sure of immortality. And 
Tessa Sweazy Webb is discriminating; 
she recently scotched the claims of a 
dubiously appointed “‘poet laureate of 
Ohio.” 


MIELLAY’S LATEST 


Tux other recent poetry books pre- 
sented to this column for rating may be 
tossed into three baskets labeled Verse 
of Distinction, Verse of Merit, Verse of 
Sincerity. Leader in the first group is, of 
course, Conversation at Midnight, by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay (Harper, 
$2.00). The nation’s prize critics have 
already thumbed their dictionaries for 
words of discernment in praise or ques- 
tioning of Edna Millay’s latest experi- 
ment. This collection of poems in vari- 
ous meters is woven into a dialogue of 
nine persons who discuss the riddles of 
contemporary life. Communism and 
capitalism are among the many isms 
completely demolished in the course of 
the evening, and the whole leaves the 
reader in the end frustrated with a 
mocking, drunken, ‘‘Good night.” This 
book is polemic rather than poetry. 
There are in evidence, to be sure, plenty 
of Millay’s rapier adjectives and quick, 
passionate intuitions. The most reveal- 
ing line is that of the stockbroker: “I'd 
rather arrive late in Chicago than in hell 
on time.” 

One reason that this new review of 
current philosophy fails to plumb the 
depths is that the characters are all over- 
head folks, vendors not of realities but of 
abstractions. Miss Millay should have 
included among her characters a suc- 
cessful dirt farmer — if such a human 
any longer exists — and an outspoken 
American shopkeeper. Miss Millay is 
the most skillful craftsman of all our 
metricians but she has yet to demon- 
strate her permanence as a minor poet. 
The best in the book is the dialogue 
about edible mushrooms. Sensitiveness 
to fungi and the subtler emanations of 
nature is a higher order of intelligence 
than a mastery of Marx or even the 
ability to compose music. 

Next in the group of distinction comes 
Hounds on The Mountain, by James 


Still (Viking, $2.00), Parnassian stuf 
from a hillbilly. Kentucky mountain 
life is elevated to dignity by Mr. Still, 
similarly, Country Men, by James Hearst 
(Prairie, $2.00), is the refined and ay. 
thentic idealism of the prairie farmer, 
American Frontier, by Elizabeth Peck 
(Doubleday, $2.00), is a sturdy narra. 
tive based on unpublished letters and 
diaries of a century of the westward ad- 
venture of our pioneers. Poems, by Etta 
Blum (Golden Eagle, $1.50), is a collec. 
tion of delicate traceries in rhythm. 
Poems, by Ross Edwards Pierce (Arctu- 
rus, $1.50), celebrates the dreams of our 
braver youth in a generally supine age. 
His poems “‘God” and “Man” contain 
no offense either to the right or left. The 
Maid of Orleans, by Kerr Rainsford 
(Macmillan, $1.75), retells the story of 
Joan in a galaxy of meters against the 
animated background of French land- 
scape and history. The poem combines 
the sympathy of the ballad and the 
freshness of medieval minstrelsy. 


Orr second group, poems of merit, 
is headed by Brand Plucked from the 
Fire, by Hessie E. Sampter (Jewish 
Publication Society, $2.50). Here is the 
passionate verse of a new Jerusalem on 
this earth. A Jewish poetess from New 
York lives and writes among the pio- 
neers of Palestine. No Silence Heard, by 
Thelma Breithaupt (Tardy, Dallas, 
$1.50), is a volume of gracious 
metaphors, similes, and aphorisms. 
Prismatic Ground, by Marguerite Young 
(Macmillan, $1.75), includes sophisti- 
cated lyrics but tender and open enough 
to be comprehended by many. From 
Fallow, by Anna R. Maskel (Humphries, 
$1.50), is verse companionable without 
becoming commonplace. 

_The last group of new books of verseis 


(World Publishing, $2. 50), is the gallop- 
ing verse of a virile adventurer — some 
thing to read at 3:30 a.m. Campus Son 
nets is printed as a pamphlet by Isabel 
Fiske Conant. A Hundred Years 4 
Muskingum Verse awakes one to the fact 
that nowadays college students alt 
taught to rhyme as well as to spell. New 
Leaves, by Margaret Esher oe 
$2.00) and From A Hollywood Hillside, 

by Robert Hinkelman (Fortuny, $1.50), 


are verse of personal release. 
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{hese columns are open to brief letters comment- 

ing upon any article or subject that bas appeared 

jp THE Forum. Because of space limitations, the 

Editor must reserve the right to publish letters 
only in part. 
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FLAMING YOUTH? 
To the Editor: 

_,. 1 am taking the first opportunity 
to assure you that I heartily agree with 
Miss Courtney [Geraldine Courtney, 
thor of “Immorality in Our Schools,” 
September Forum] in all that she says. 
This afternoon, three delinquent girls 
yere brought into court. Two of the girls 
had recently run away from home and 
were later picked up in Chicago by the 
Traveler's Aid Society. Both girls were 
fourteen years of age and frankly admitted 
in their mothers’ presence that they had 
frst learned about intercourse after 
having been broken in by their elder 
brothers. 

In the fourth section Miss Courtney 
mentions the fact that two enlightened 
mothers called on their principal to sug- 
gst the introduction of sex education in 
the curriculum. Like Miss Courtney, I 
marvel at the smug blindness of many 
lthers and mothers and candidly feel 
that the children should educate the 
parents in sex matters, rather than vice 
versa. I wish to compliment both your- 
elf and Miss Courtney on the courageous 
attack you are making on the question of 
immorality in our schools. 

To substantiate this article, I wish that 
you would contact District Attorney 
Wiliam F. Geoghan of Brooklyn, New 
York, who recently made a thorough 
investigation of such matters in Brooklyn. 
Several weeks ago, I read in the Delin- 
quency News Letter, which is published 
by the University of Michigan, the report 
which District Attorney Geoghan gave, 
ud was startled to find that he had dis- 
covered that six hundred contraceptive 
devices had been sold in one week to 
tudents in a single high school. Mr. Geo- 
tan is quoted in the Delinquency News 
letter as declaring that immorality is 
vide-spread in at least six high schools in 
brooklyn. A few days after reading Mr. 
Geoghan’s report, I contacted a druggist 
ta neighboring state, who operates a 
drug store near a high school and asked if 
lt believed Mr. Geoghan’s report were 
tue. The druggist confidentially informed 
tm that many high school girls in his 
district showed no embarrassment what- 
wever in asking for rubber contraceptives, 
ad frankly admitted that they used 
ame to eliminate the possibility of con- 
iueting social diseases. 
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Matcotm Hatrieip 
Probate Judge 
Probate Court of Berrien County 
8. Joseph, Mich. 
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Alexander Hamilton 
Institute 


OFFERS A NEW PLAN OF 
Executive Training 





HE next five years, even 

though they be years of pros- 
perity, will prove a more severe test of 
personal and executive competence than 
any similar period in the past. Men who 
want to win financial independence must 
meet a new set of requirements. There 
will be none of the indiscriminate, get- 
rich-quick prosperity of the last boom. 
A higher order of business knowledge, 
executive training, and understanding of 
the new rules of industry will be the price 
of better-than-average income. 

For twenty-seven years, The Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has been meeting each 
new business period with a plan of busi- 
ness and executive training geared to the 
needs of the day. Thousands of men have 


Send for "ForGING 


HIS is a new edition of the famous book 

that has started so many thousands on 
the road to greater-than-average success. 
To you its value depends entirely on your- 
self, on what you want, and on how strong 
your determination is to get it. Most readers 
of this page will not even bother to send for 
this book. Some will send for it and do noth- 
ing about it. A few will read it, will grasp 
the importance of its message, and will go 
ahead to win greater influence and larger 
income. To the right man, the information 





Position 


profited by this training, includ- 

ing many who are now heads of 
leading American corporations. NOW to 
meet fully the new conditions and new 
problems of TODAY, the Institute has 
formulated a NEW PLAN that will meet 
most effectively your personal require- 
ments for growth and progress; that will 
equip you to command a higher place in 
American business life. 

In this new executive training, the In- 
stitute offers you the ideas, experience, 
and judgment of the most successful 
business men in the country, formulated 
and organized to give you a confident 
mastery of tested, modern business prin- 
ciples and methods. Its value is beyond 
price to any man with enough vision and 
ambition to accept it. 


If You Are Seeking Financial Security 


AHEAD IN BUSINESS" 


and inspiration of this book can mean finan- 
cial independence. 


Among the dozens of American business 
leaders who have helped to build the Insti- 
tute’s Course and Service are J. C. Penney, 
Chairman, J. C. Penney Co.; C. M. Chester, 
Chairman, General Foods Corp.; David 
Sarnoff, President, Radio Corp. of America; 
Thomas J. Watson, President, International 
Business Machines Corp.; J. S. Tritle, Vice- 
Pres., Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


HAT will it mean to you to be guided and inspired 

by the experience and judgment of such men, as out- 
lined in the Institute’s Course? If you are thinking seriously 
of the business and financial problems of the next few years, 
“Forging Ahead in Business” was written for you. The 
coupon will bring a copy free. 





TO THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
121 Astor Place, New York, N. Y¥. 


Please mail to me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” 
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To the Editor: 

It is possible that Geraldine Courtney 
knows a great deal about the sexual 
habits of the high school students whom 
she teaches, but it is equally possible that 
the conclusions which she draws from her 
knowledge are erroneous. Her very inter- 
esting article in the September Forum, 
“‘Immorality in Our Schools,” paints a 
very dark picture indeed of a small 
minority of American high school students 
— Miss Courtney herself admits that she 


has in mind only the socially active 
twenty-five per cent — but it is at least 
possible that the behavior of such stu- 
dents is no more immoral than was the 
behavior of students ten or twenty or 
fifty years ago, and it may very well be 
more honest. 

That there is more sexual experimenta- 
tion now than there was in Miss Court- 
ney’s high school days is very likely true, 
but it is very easy indeed for teachers and 
parents and everybody else to confuse 
sexual activity with immorality, and to 
look upon such expressions as immorality 
and sexual immorality as synonymous. 
Of course they are not. And while the 
majority of parents undoubtedly consider 
any sexual experimentation on the part of 
their children as something very much to 
be deplored, it may surprise Miss Court- 
ney to know that a small minority of 
parents no longer feel that way about the 
matter. And this latter group of parents 
contains some of the honored and truly 
moral citizens of any community. 

That all children should receive a com- 
plete knowledge of the physiology and 
hygiene of sex probably no one will deny, 
but there are very strong arguments in- 
deed against postponing the giving of this 
knowledge until adolescence. If a child 
should be given sex instruction at all — 
and he certainly should, and in school — 
his factual knowledge should be prac- 
tically complete at least several years 
before the beginning of adolescence. It 
would be very strange reasoning that 
would advocate a delay in the giving of 
sex instruction until that time when a 
child was so emotionally aroused that he 
was quite incapable of receiving it ra- 
tionally. To do Miss Courtney justice, she 
has not, in her article, advocated sex 
teaching in high school and college only. 

But even if parents could be brought to 
agree about the desirability of some kind 
of sex instruction for their children, they 


very likely could never agree about the 
particular way in which it should be given 
and the extent of it. And if anything more 
than instruction in the bald facts of sex 
were attempted, provided sex could be 
divorced from its emotional overtones, 
there would be found a great many 
parents to object to any instruction at all. 
For at no time in modern society, at least, 
has there been any unanimity of feeling 
about what is right and what is wrong 
where sex is concerned, and there is prob- 
ably less now than there ever has been. 

And lastly, and most important of all, 
instruction in sex, however complete and 
careful, will never keep many children 
from experimenting with it particularly 
in adolescence. As a matter of fact, prob- 
ably no parent or teacher can do very 
much to help the children under his con- 
trol during adolescence unless he encour- 
ages them to maintain the standards 
which they should have been taught to 
set up for their conduct during early 
childhood. And these standards will be 
largely personal standards, and not 
sexual standards at all except incidentally. 

It would undoubtedly be a wise pro- 
ceeding to give high school students in- 
formation about contraception, but if 
Miss Courtney thinks that is going a little 
too far she should not think it going too 
far to urge that the honest mistakes which 
students will make be not looked upon 
with horror. If a high school child is 
honest and unselfish, and many more 
children than one might expect are both, 
and if he has a knowledge of the hygiene 
and mechanics of sex, no one need worry 
about his sexual errors. 

Louse Davigs 
Ventura, Calif. 


JUST BABIES 
To the Editor: 

I have just finished ““The Maternity 
Racket,” by Bettie Dilbeck [September 
Forum]. I consider it one of the best articles 
that I have ever read. While it presents 
a merciless indictment of our present eco- 
nomic system, it is, at the same time, highly 
amusing. A rare combination, indeed. 

Gripert T. Hunter 

Rosselyn, Va. 


To the Editor: 

While it seems lightly amusing, I can- 
not say that I am much impressed by 
Miss Dilbeck’s article. . . . 

I detect in Miss Dilbeck’s article the 
familiar plaintive objection in principle to 
all advertising and sales effort. This now 
appears to be the fashion among some 
self-appointed spokesmen for consumers, 
who always seem to be irked and made 
miserable by the normal course of busi- 
ness offerings. It seems to them a das- 
tardly conspiracy for anyone to use type 
and ink to mention that they have a new 


idea to sell. Aside from the medical pry, 
tice of sending people to specialists, and yy 
doubt collecting split fees, which is om, 
tainly a general evil not at all confined j, 
baby specialists, I do not see what is» 
upsetting to Miss Dilbeck. Just why 
should business people refrain from offe. 
ing their special baby goods and servicgy 
Just why is it so devastating, and why, 
it a “racket” (bromidic, portfolio word g¢ 
the day!) if a department store offey 
lectures by competent child expert 
Nobody has to attend who doesn’t way 


to. If another shop offers unique baby 
goods or services, nobody has to buy wh 
isn’t convinced. And throwing a circuly 
into the wastebasket takes very, very fer 
calories of energy! Women are suppose 
to acquire at least a little discrimination 
and baby knowledge before a birth, and 
not be dumb, driven sheep. 

. . . Women with babies are ofte 
themselves the ones who fuss and fume 
over specialists and who demand from 
doctors fancy medical extras; ask any 
good doctor for details. Their little darling 
must have one or two experts and all 
kinds of special tests if he so mud 
as cries at an hour when he shouldn't 
be crying. ... Dig into the beauty 
“racket,” Miss Dilbeck, if you want real 
material for astonishment and dismay! 

Mars. CurisTinE FREDERICK 

New York, N. Y. 


PSYCHIC DEPARTMENT 
To the Editor: 

It was indeed a great consolation fo 
me to learn from Mr. Conan Doyles 
essay [“Life after Death,” by Deni 
Conan Doyle, September Forvuw] that the 
angels in heaven are closely watching the 
bargains on the used car market (whats 
dull place heaven would be without a littl 
business activity!) and are eager to wart 
their beloved ones against buying # 
automobile with cracked cylinder walls 
even greater defects. This revelation 
means a lot to me, because I was planning 
to buy a used Ford coupe this week, bul 
will of course now wait for a spiritul 
wireless signal from my beloved grané- 
father, who used to be a first class mo 
mechanic, trusting the old Gentler 
actually landed in heaven and not @ 
little warmer place further down, bec 


— to admit the truth — he used to driak 


and swear so much. 
Cuaruzs I. Dior 
822 Dumbdora Ave. 
Toonersville 
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rae. | To the Editor: 
da | . I wish to express my deepest apprecia- 
ce.§ tion to you for printing “Life after 
dt) Death” in Tae Forum for this month. 
is} It seems to me that in our present age 
why | where science rules as king, the article 
fe. “Life after Death” will make men whose 
ices’ | God is science turn aside to ponder their 
hyis | true destiny. 
rdof Car H. Keiier 
vflen § State College, Pa. 
erts! 
wan | HIGH PRAISE 

To the Editor: 





Iam enclosing a money order of eight 
dollars for two one year Forum Subscrip- 
tions from August 1937 — August 1988 — 
to be sent to the following persons. . . 

For some time I have been getting the 
Forum magazine at our branch library. 
Your magazine within the last year has 
had every article so outstanding that we 
feel we want to have it in our home. So 
many of the other prominent magazines 
of late have had only one or two articles 
that are of interest. We do trust you will 
continue on with your high standards of 
articles that are so worth while. 

: Mrs. Stewart H. WesstER 

Washington, D. C. 
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MAYER Vv. CHICAGO SCHOOLS 
To the Editor: 

The anonymous authorities Mr. Mc- 
Junkin cites in “Saving Chicago’s 
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much} Schools —a Reply to Milton Mayer’s 
uldn't} Attack” (August Forum) are, of course, 
eauty § unanswerable. I can, however, bring the 






discussion up to date by presenting five 
developments which occurred after the 
deadline for my article (“How to Wreck 
Your Schools,” May Forum) but before 
the deadline for Mr. McJunkin’s article. 
lassume that the only reason Mr. Mc- 
Junkin did not mention them is that he is, 
like most members of the Chicago Board 
of Education, a very busy man. 

1, On May 19, 1937, Dean Charles H. 
Judd of the University of Chicago De- 
partment of Education and Dean Ernest 
0. Melby of the Northwestern University 
Department of Education addressed a 
mass meeting in Chicago 

Said Dr. Judd: “‘. - Chicago will rise 
w it has risen again and again and drive 
into oblivion those who trample on its 
thildren. Go to your task and clean up our 
@unicipal Augean stable. wa 

Said Dr. Melby: “ . Seemingly there 
as a time when " graft and political 
tatrigue were confined to the financial and 

aspects of the educational sys- 
tem. Now this same graft and intrigue 
threaten to honeycomb the educational 



























































% In the “May Forum I wrote of the 
Ptincipals’ examination, the results of 
which were still unannounced, that “‘it is 
illeged that the results were known before 
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the examination was given.” Shortly 
thereafter the results were announced. 
Among those who passed were a sister-in- 
law of Frank Zintak, who resigned as 
Clerk of the Superior Court (but retained 
his position as Democratic Ward Com- 
mitteeman) when he was indicted for 
embezzlement; a sister of Alderman 
Terrence Moran; a sister of Municipal 
Judge Gibson Gorman; a niece of former 
State’s Attorney Bob Crowe; a daughter 
of Park Police Chief Michael Hayes; a 
daughter of former County Assessor 
Michael Sheridan; a sister of President 





McCahey of the Board of Education; the 
former secretary to Superintendent of 
Schools Johnson; a sister of U. S. District 
Attorney Mike Igoe; a niece of County 
Clerk and Democratic Ward Committee- 
man Michael Flynn; a sister of State 
Representative (and Democratic Ward 
Committeeman) William Powers; a sister 
of Chief Counsel Frank Righeimer of the 
Board of Education; and the two teachers 
who (according to the Tribune, which is 
not the enemy but the mouthpiece of the 
Kelly-Nash machine) organized the fly- 
by-night Horace Mann Club to endorse 
Johnson for the superintendency. 

Said the Daily Times, which has never 
been accused of unfriendliness to the 
Kelly-Nash machine: 

“Of the 15 who were immediately as- 
signed to schools, according to the Execu- 
tive Secretary O. C. Taubenek of the 
Chicago Principals’ Club, one is Marie 
McCahey, sister of James B. McCahey, 
president of the Board of Education; eight 
are friends of the McCahey family; and 
six have relatives or friends with political 
influence. This the Times has checked and 
found to be true.” 

The Times went on: 

‘Confronted with this lineup, McCahey 
shrugged his shoulders and said, ‘Every- 
body has a relative or friend in politics.’” 

$. The City Club invited first Board 
President McCahey and then Superin- 
tendent Johnson to appear before a civic 
forum at which the charges against the 
Board of Education were to be discussed. 
Mayor Kelly said he was sure Mr. Mc- 
Cahey and Mr. Johnson would be glad to 
appear. Said Mr. McCahey, declining to 
appear 

“a ‘ntieg constructive could be 
accomplished by such an appearance, you 
may be sure I should be glad to avail 
myself of the privilege. However, the 
policy of the Board has been to ignore 
reckless and irresponsible charges, and 
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BOOK OF 


MODERN 
ETIQUETTE 


14 Full Page Illustrations 


How to Live Graciously 


This is the most modern, up-to-date 
guide to the whole art of living gra- 
ciously, of acquiring charm and social 
poise, of doing the correct thing on all 
occasions, With an index to every prob- 
lem and fourteen full-page illustra- 
tions. Follow Elinor Ames’ advice and 
you can not go wrong She is THE 
authority. 


Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson 
writes: 


“You asked me to write a foreword to 
your book. I take this as a great com- 
pliment and cheerfully do so because I 
know you and have felt the charm of 
your own manners, and know how well 
qualified you are to write a book that I 
can place in the hands of my grand- 
children, in whose manners I am 
greatly interested.” 


This Modern Guide Tells You 


How to acquire social poise. How to 
avoid blunders and breaches of good 

taste. How to conduct parties and 
dances, All the correct details of mod- 
ern weddings. What the engaged cou- 
ple is expected to do. The etiquette of 
travel, sports, business. Etc. Ete. Ete. 
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THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., Ine. 
574 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Please send me Elinor Ames’ BOOK OF 
MODERN ETIQUETTE. 


0 I enclose $1.69, plus 10¢ for postage. 
0 Send C.O.D. 


Name 


Address 
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my judgment is that the school system, 
which is of paramount importance, will 
not be benefited in any degree by my 
participation in a discussion before your 
organization of the charges to which you 
refer.” — 

Said Mr. Johnson, declining to appear: 
nothing. 

4. Investigations of the Chicago Board 
of Education are being conducted by the 
City Club, the Citizens Schools Commit- 
tee, the Chicago Church Federation (with 
reference to charges of religious instruc- 
tion), and the Chicago Teachers Union. 

5. William T. McCoy, one of the most 
widely respected teachers and admin- 
istrators in the Chicago system, has filed 
suit against the Board of Education, 
demanding reinstatement to the principal- 
ship from which he was removed without 
a trial or hearing. He is represented by 
Thomas Marshall, attorney for the 
Chicago Daily News, and Henry P. 
Chandler, former president of the Union 
League Club and a member of the Citi- 
zens Schools Committee. 


Mitton S. Mayer 

Chicago, Ill. 

To the Editor: 

I begin where Board Member McJunkin 
ended in his article published in the 
August Forum: “ May God help the school 
children of Chicago.” Mr. McJunkin in- 
vokes the higher power to protect the 
school children of Chicago if and when the 
present Board of Education loses its con- 
trol. Increasingly large numbers of Chi- 
cago citizens, however, are hoping that 
Justice will save the public schools of this 
city from the clutches of the present Board 
before the octopus of spoils politics drains 
them of the last bit of vigor and vitality. 

Articles written by board members in 
their own behalf are as “sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals.” They fall on a 
public ear that is hardened by experience 
and deaf to smooth words. When did 
politicians, however corrupt, not defend 
themselves? 

Mr. McJunkin says, “Educationally 
the city’s school system is better than be- 
fore, and is nationally recognized in 
educational circles as top notch.” Listen 
for the reverberations! 

Dean Charles H. Judd of the University 
of Chicago spoke from a nationwide ac- 
quaintance with public school systems 
when he said of the present situation in 


Chicago, ‘“The educational world looks 
upon the administration of the Chicago 
schools as illustrating almost everything 
which should not be. The schools of this 
city are the subject of pity and contempt. 
At the bead of the system is a public offi- 
cial who has usurped powers not exercised 
or even claimed by the corresponding 
officer in any other great school system on 
this continent.” Prof. William C. Reavis, 
national authority on school administra- 
tion, saw the tentacles of the octopus 
reaching down in the individual school 
and feeding upon the very life of the 
principalship when he wrote recently: 
‘Political issues are introduced compli- 
cating local administration and impairing 
professional morale. The principal is now 
compelled to take into consideration in- 
visible forces which may question his 
authority as the head of the local school 
and may jeopardize his future as a 
principal within the system. The tendency 


wey 


warrants the prediction that the school 
principalship in Chicago will not long 
continue to offer a satisfactory career to 
professionally trained men and women if 
they must become political puppets of the 
Board of Education to secure appoint- 
ments and promotions.” 

Mr. McJunkin says that teacher morale 
in Chicago is higher than it has been for 
many years. What does Mr. McJunkin 
know of the teachers except the small 
percentage of hangers-on who bow and 
scrape before political favorites in order 
that they may share in the spoils? Dean 
Ernest O. Melby, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, answered Mr. McJunkin before he 
spoke. He said recently: “‘ For nearly nine 
years I have worked in close association 
with literally thousands of Chicago teach- 
ers and hundreds of principals and ad- 
ministrative officers. Not even in the 
darkest days of 1933 were they in as low a 
state of morale as they have been during 
the past few months. Seemingly there was 
a time when graft and political intrigue 
were confined to the financial and physical 
aspects of the school system. Now the 
same graft and intrigue threaten to honey- 
comb the educational structure of the 
school system. Fear of espionage and re- 
prisal penetrate the remotest corners and 
classrooms of the Chicago system.” 

The foregoing university men are “‘top- 
rank educators,” and this is what they 
say. Why. doesn’t Mr. McJunkin name his 
“‘top-rankers” who say that the schools 


of Chicago are “getting better month 
month?” The public is sick and tired g 
hearing about nameless “famous edp. 
cators” who advised in 1933 that th 
schools be stripped of every progressive 
feature and continue to proclaim that they 
get “‘better and better” as political eop. 
trol becomes greater and greater. 

Mr. McJunkin infers, but has not the 
nerve to say, that the late Superintenden 
Bogan chose the present Superintendent 
William H. Johnson as his 
superintendent. He evidently knows tha 
Mr. Bogan exhausted every possible ay. 
nue of protest and surrendered only whey 
he was ordered to accept Johnson, or the 
Board would “clean out the second flogy” 
— the Superintendent’s office. Since Mp. 
Bogan can no longer speak for himself, and 
the Board continues its cowardly attacks 
upon him, it is time for the people who 
know the facts to speak in his behalf. 
This is the way by which the present 
Board put over many more of its plans, 
which may technically be Mr. Bogan’: 
recommendations but which in reality he 
never endorsed, and which were contrary 
to his judgment as an educator. 

No money to restore the school term, 
Mr. McJunkin says. No money to pay 
teachers decent salaries? No money to 
provide manual arts for elementary 
schools? Chicago’s tax bills are increasing, 
but there are no increased or even restored 
benefits to its public-school children. 
Moreover, the Chicago political machine 
killed the state school board bill in the 
legislature, which would have been a 
constructive first step in solving ow 
financial and other school problems, and 
defeated the bill to increase the state 
fund for schools by a vote of 32 to 2, of 
the Chicago Democrats. Is the political 


machine allied with determined forces to 
wreck public education completely? 
“No money” is an old record that has 
been worn thin and squeaky. The latest 
figures from the United States Office o 
Education say that Chicago spends 25% 
less per capita on the instruction of its 
children than the average of 70 of the 
largest cities in the United States. The 
whole nation can’t be wrong. A politied 
machine that can find the money to mai 
tain itself in the luxury to which it has 
accustomed itself, can find the money t 
educate its children. It will do so when th 
public unites to demand it. 
Mrs. Mase P. Sumpson 
Executive Secretary 
Citizens Schools Committee 
Chicago, Ill. 
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ODAY’S INVESTMENT FOR. 
TOMORROW’S 
SECURITY 


Here is a safe, simple and convenient way 
to add one dollar to every three that you 
can set aside for future security. Write a 
check each month, payable to the Treas- 
urer of the United States for investment 
in a United States Savings Bond. This 
bond, held for ten years, will return 33'4% 
more than you invested. 


Look at the table below, select the Savings 
Bond you are able to buy regularly. The 
Treasurer of the United States will for- - 
ward you full information concerning the 
Regular Purchase Plan upon your request 
on the coupon. 
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World Travel—A travelfund may A Home in the Country—If you Leisure for Recreation— The secu- Education— Begin now to pro- 
beconveniently accumulated by wish toownafarmhouse, youcan rity, which investmentin Savings vide a college education for your 
tegularinvestmentin United accumulate fundsforits purchase Bonds brings, willaffordleisureto child by monthly investment 
States Savings Bonds. by investing in Savings Bonds. enjoy fishing, tennis and golf. in United States Savings Bonds. 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


now . mmm FOR SALE AT POST OFFICES AND DIRECT BY MAIL 
)W TO SAVE SYSTEMATICALL TO ORDER BY MAIL 
To provide funds for the future, select the TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, F-11, Washington, D. C. 


program best suited to your needs, then O Please send me without obligation your Regular Purchase Plan and 


buy a bond each month. forms for my consideration and optional use. 


. O Send me the following bonds for which I enclose check, draft, or 
f you invest each consecu- | Beginning in 10 years there money order. 


tive month any specific | then will be payable each wWympER 
mount shown below month for as many consecu- $25 United States Savings Bonds at 
tive months $50 United States Savings Bonds at 
$100 United States Savings Bonds at 
M875 2... 2... 1. $25.00 $500 United States Savings Bonds at $375.00 $ 
SE: escmcal “Ss arSah ab ae ae $1000 United States Savings Bonds at $750.00 $ 


are Se ee ee $100.00 chops bende tasesd during ench or any ectentar year Ouran) I 
to December 31) may be held by any one person 
ee er {tiie 


$187.50 oe ae C6 4 4 So a oe $250.00 requir in M0019} 
° $500. oo the name of‘ Street addres 


and sendto | 
Savings Bonds are sold on a discount basis. They mature in Cit a 
years from issue date for % more than their purchase price. ee 


may be redeemed for fixed cash values by the owner at any Make all remittances payable to Treasurer of the United States. 
time after sixty days from issue date. 





Why Tomorrow Will Be Better Than Today 


ETTER houses. . . better factories. . 

better roads and food and clothing. 
Because with pencil and graph, with slide 
rule and calculation, the engineer is chart- 
ing the way—is turning visions into 
realities. He is applying the findings of 
science to the task of satisfying your needs 
and wants. 


Under his hand there takes shape the steel 
mill or textile mill of the future. Auto- 
mobiles and overcoats, made by improved 
methods, will be better, yet less expensive. 
More efficient turbine-generators—and 
cheaper electric power will lighten the 
tasks in every home. Improved shoe ma- 


chinery—and better and less expensive 
pairs of shoes. 


The engineer's application of electricity 
to every branch of industry has helped to 
make America the greatest industrial 
nation in the world—has helped to pro- 
vide you with the highest standard of 
living the world has ever known. And 
General Electric engineers and research 
scientists, working in partnership, have 
led in this electrical progress. G-E research 
has provided new knowledge; G-E engi- 
neers have put that knowledge to work to 
make available more goods for more 
people—at less cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


LISTEN TO THE HOUR OF CHARM. 
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